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NECESSITY OF A HIGHER STANDARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY JACOB VAN NOSTRAND. 


WE may safely venture upon an adaptation of the words of 
Shakspeare, and say, “there are more things in heaven and 
eartl, than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” Progress is the 
watchword and battle-cry of the present age, the most striking 
characteristic of the times in which we live. In every depart- 
ment of human knowledge and human industry, in philosophy, 
in science and in the arts, we find the same onward tendency, 
the same spirit of progressive improvement. Nature is put 
to the torture and compelled to give up her secrets, and no 
sooner are they discovered to the earnest search of the scholar 
than they are seized upon and applied to some practical pur- 
pose to increase the sum of human power, wealth and happi- 
ness. 

And we acknowledge fealty and allegiance to this idea of 
progress. Not that progress which finds so many advocates 
among the shallow thinkers of the present day, which sneers at 
the experiences of the past, which would remove the old land- 
marks and throw into chaos and confusion all things human and 
divine, under the pretence of evolving a new order of things 
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better adapted to human necessities, and more fitting the dig- 
nity of human nature. No, the progress to which we hold, 
gathers up the teachings of the former ages, cherishes the truths 
that have stood the test of time, and seeks to build upon the 
foundations that have been laid deep and strong, new forms of 
beauty and utility, and to discover new adaptations of the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and the laws of nature. Such is our idea 
of true progress. 

In the earlier ages of the world, before the means for the dis- 
semination of knowledge were multiplied, when the results of 
learned investigations and of profound thought were locked up 
in manuscripts and monastic cloisters, and were accessible only 
to the few, the popular thought flowed on, century after centu- 
ry, in the same narrow and unvarying channel, believing only 
that which it was taught to believe, and relying with unques- 
tioning faith upon the traditions of the fathers. 

But the dawn of a brighter day was near. Deep and earnest 
thinkers, roused from their inactivity by the power of truth upon 
their own minds, came forth from the cells and cloisters where 
they had for so long a time been immured, to pour the light of 
that same truth upon the minds of others. The world woke 
from the sleep of the dark ages, and the march of progress 
commenced. As the hasty spark, short-lived itself, falling upon 
the dry, inflammable grass, speedily envelops the broad prairie 
in its fierce embrace, so truth, falling upon minds prepared for 
its reception, rapidly spreads from nation to nation, till the 
world is filled with the blaze of its glory. 

The ancient mariner timidly crept from head-land to head- 
land, never venturing to lose sight of the. friendly shore, till a 
Columbus, relying upon the mysterious needle, which, vibra- 
ting and oscillating, ever tended to one resting place, boldly 
launched upon the trackless ocean and showed the wondering 
nations the way to a new world. 

The bubbling urn, lifting and dropping its cover, attracts the 
notice of the studious philosopher, and the tea-kettle becomes 
a nursing mother to commerce and the arts. 

Roused like a young giant, to feel its strength, the universal 
mind threw off the shackles of the past, and casting away the 
old moulds and matrices, thought began to assume new forms, 
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and to appear under new combinations. Philosophy became 
more profound, science extended her researches into new and 
wider fields, and the arts, like an eager pack, followed close 
upon her track to apply her discoveries to some useful purpose. 

It is only by this tenacity of opinion and faith in the past, 
that we can account for the neglect which the deaf mute suf- 
fered through such long ages of the world’s history. Possess- 
ing, in the pantomimic representations of the stage the very 
germ of the language of signs, it is passing strange that the 
thought of applying it as a means of communication with the 
deaf mute, never suggested itself to the minds of the ancients. 
It was reserved for the more vivacious Frenchman to develop 
this idea, and to achieve a conquest over nature by ushering in 
the dawn of light upon the long night of darkness that had en- 
shrouded the mind of the deaf mute, to break the adamantine 
chain that had bound him to remediless ignorance, and to 
restore him to the sympathies and joys of social life. A pre- 
cious boon; who can estimate its value, or write down its num- 
berless advantages? Let it be our work and labor of love to 
expand and perfect the system, and extend its benefits in the 
greatest possible degree. 

To bring these preliminary remarks to a practical bearing, I 
would ask if we have reached in our own profession the point 
of perfection? Are there no more new methods for us to dis- 
cover? Is the education of the deaf mute carried to the utmost 
attainable point? Is there no tendency to rest upon the 
achievements of the past, and to imagine that we have accom- 
plished all that can be done towards perfecting the system of 
deaf-mute instruction, and all that remains for us to do is to 
carry into practice the plans that we have devised? Is there 
not a disposition to rest satisfied with the methods handed 
down from those who have preceded us, without subjecting 
them to the test of rigid experiment and analysis? Cannot the 
means be furnished for the mute to prosecute his education into 
some of the higher branches of knowledge, and his ambition be 
excited to avail himself of the opportunity ? 

I do not propose to answer or even to discuss these questions, 
but throw them out merely for the purpose of bringing the sub- 
ject into notice and discussion. My present purpose is to ad- 
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vocate a more elevated standard of education for deaf mutes. 
On this point, I take and intend to maintain, so far as I am 
able, the highest possible ground. None, I presume, will deny 
that the present education of deaf mutes stops far short of what 
it ought to be; not only of the majority, but of all. The best 
educated pupil that has ever graduated from any institution, 
has not received, at the time of his graduation, as complete and 
finished an education as ought to be conferred on the most, if 
not all of its pupils. What are the attainments of even the 
best? At most a facility in the use of language which enables 
them to express their own thoughts, or any facts communicated 
to them, it may be with almost perfect correctness, and minds 
filled with odd scraps of history, isolated facts, fables and fic- 
tions. All this is very good ; nay, so far as a command of lan- 
guage is concerned, absolutely necessary, but does it amount to 
an education, properly so called? Does the present system 
afford that severe mental discipline which develops and 
strengthens all the mentai faculties, or present such a well pro- 
portioned view of all the studies which are usually embraced in 
a course of education, as will send forth the pupil with a well 
furnished and a well balanced mind ? 

Far be it from me to disparage the efforts that have already 
been made, or to decry the success that has attended them. 
On the contrary, I would give all praise and honor to those 
whose Herculean labor it was to enter upon the sterile, barren, 
uncultivated field, to grub out the roots and break up the ground, 
and to sow the first seeds. But I would deprecate any cessa- 
tion of labor, any rest from toil, any suspension of effort, until 
the field, once so barren and unpromising, should vie with all 
others in its perfect cultivation and abundant crops. I would 
urge a diligent and rigid examination and analysis of the various 
methods which have been or may be in use, and a wide and 
comprehensive comparison of results, that we may learn wisdom 
from the experiences of the past. 

But this is not all. Something must be done. Something 
that shall open to the mind of the deaf mute a wider range in 
the fields of knowledge than he has heretofore enjoyed; some- 
thing to animate and excite him in the pursuit of knowledge, 
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until he can take his place among the scholars and sages of the 
world. 

I do not mean to charge any want of efficacy on the methods 
and systems now adopted and in use. Much, probably as much 
as could be reasonably expected, has been accomplished under 
the present system. None will, I presume, venture to assert 
that, in this comparatively early period of the art, we have 
reached the ultimatum, the point of perfection, either in theory 
or in practice. 

But the question recurs, what shall be done, and how shall it 
be done? With all due deference to the judgment of others, 
and especially to the united wisdom and sagacity of this con- 
vention, which comprises some of the most experienced teachers 
in the land, I would offer a few suggestions which seem to me 
to have some weight, and which, faithfully and efficiently car- 
ried out, would, I think, have some effect in producing the end 
desired. I would select from among the graduates of an insti- 
tution those pupils whose proficiency in language and whose 
general character for diligence and application to their studies 
made them candidates for the distinction, and offer them the 
privilege of a still further course of one or two years’ instruction. 
Such a class would of course have to be supported out of the 

‘private funds of the institution, unless specific appropriations 
were made for that purpose. Where no funds were possessed 
by the institution, and no such appropriations could be obtained, 
J would make the selection, upon the same principle, from the 
pupils of five years’ standing. ‘This should be called the class 
of merit, or of honor. 

The course of study for this class should embrace mental and 
moral philosophy, natural history, mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, history and English literature ; in short, 
with the exception of the dead languages, all the studies usually 
pursued in higher academies or even in colleges. The exer- 
cises of the school-room, in this class, would consist of lectures 
and interlocutory examfnations, similar to the lectures and reci- 
tations in academies and colleges, and differing from them only 
in being carried on in the language of signs instead of oral lan- 
guage. The members of this class being selected for their pro- 
ficiency in language, there would be no necessity to dwell upon 
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principles of construction, or the illustration of words, but the 
whole time and energies of both teacher and scholars might be 
devoted tothe subject matter in hand. Such a course of study 
would elevate and expand their minds, strengthen their mental 
faculties, introduce them to new fields of thought, and open up 
to them rich mines of intellectual wealth now hidden from their 
view. It would incite and animate them with the hope of 
attaining eminence even in the scholastic pursuits, and break 
the chain which now binds them to mere physical labors and 
the common drudgeries of life. 

It may be asked, what tendency will this have to raise the 
standard of education for deaf mutes generally? Very much, 
I think. How long would the present comparatively high level 
of common school education be maintained, were all the col- 
leges and academies suppressed throughout the land? All the 
pupils of the district schools do not become scholars in the 
academy, nor do all the scholars of the academy become stu- 
dents in college. There is a reciprocal influence which tends 
to the advantage of all. Reduce all to the same dead level and 
that level will soon fall to the lowest ebb. Fix a limit beyond 
which none may pass and soon even that limit will not be 
reached by any. Although all the pupils of an institution 
might not, and, in fact could not become eligible to the class of 
honor, still it would be an object of ambition to all, and the few 
who should enjoy its advantages, by introducing new topics of 
conversation and discussion among their fellow pupils, and by 
imparting information on subjects now beyond the scope of 
their conversational powers, would exert an influence highly 
beneficial to all. 

With these remarks I submit the subject to the consideration 
of the convention, expressing the hope that the time is not far 
distant when every institution in our land will be able to pre- 
sent this or some similar incentive to the ambition of their 
pupils to prosecute their studies with still greater energy and 
zeal. 
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New York, May 9, 1851. 
My Dear Epiror, 


I send you the following lines, which you may perhaps deem 
worth inserting in the forthcoming number of the “ Annals.” 
They were written by a young (speaking) gentleman of fine 
talents, and shown to me by the excellent mother of the young 
lady, towhom they allude. It seems necessary to mention that 
when the said young lady and her friends, among whom that 
gentleman was, visited last summer, the Virginia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at which she was graduated, she was soli- 
cited to display her pantomimic skill in depicting Submission 
and Hope, and with much repngnancy she consented to gratify 
the wishes of her admiring friends. 

Yours most respectfully, Joun Caruin. 


MISS FANNY S******, 


I seem to see her now—aye, there she stands 
In voiceless loveliness, her snowy brow, 
Smooth and unwrinkled by the touch of time, 
All bright without one shade of sorrow there; 
Her cherry lip now smiles as if in sport 
With some pure joy her fancy did create ; 
Now rests in soft repose ; her bright blue eye 
Seems as in quiet contemplation set 
On brighter joys than ever bloom on earth. 
And gazing on her thus I seem to stand 
In presence of some spirit all divine, 
And delicately pure, like snow-flake mute 
New fallen out of heaven. 
Reverently 

I question of her being—-silently 
She upward lifts her gentle dove-like eyes, 
Then crossing o’er her bosom her white arms, 
She bows her head in sweet Submissiveness 
To Him who deem’d it good to make her thus ;— 
Like some sweet instrument of music, made 
Of tone so exquisite the very air 
Of earth were fatal to its tender chords, 
Fast clos’d and lock’d, its melody unbreath’d, 
Reserv’d for seraph notes of praise in heav’n! 

I question her life’s aim,—one foot advanc’d, 
On tiptoe standing, with one arm outspread, 
Her fingers beckoning in eager haste, 
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With eyes bright beaming and with flushing cheek, 
Expectant Hope personified she stands 
And seems to see in brighter worlds afar 
The joys and pleasures full and endless giv’n 
To her by promise in the sacred word 
Of her kind Father whom she knows and loves. 
E. C. H. 


ANALYSIS OF BONET’S TREATISE ON THE ART OF 
TEACHING THE DUMB TO SPEAK. 


BY HARVEY P. PEET. 


“‘ Reducion de las letras y arte para ensenar a hablar los mudos, 
par Juan Pablo Bonet Barlet serbant de su Mag4 entrelenido 
cerea la persona del Capitan Gen! de la artilleria de Espana, 
y Secretario del Constable de Castilla. Dedicado a la Mag4 
del Rey don Felipe III° Nro Sefior. En Madrid por Fran- 
cisco Abarca de Angulo, 1620.” 


[Mention has more than once been made in this Journal of this work of Juan 
Pablo (John Paul) Bonet, published in 1620, so far, as is now known, the first 
ever written on the art of instructing the deaf and dumb ; and undoubtedly the 
first ever printed; for the work of John Boniface on the language of signs, 
barely mentions the deaf and dumb, and says nothing of their instruction ; and 
the little treatise of Affinati IJ muto che parla,* (1606,) is simply a book of devo- 
tion, those who have cited it as relating to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
have been misled by the quaintness of its title. (See Degerando II. 166; Neu- 
mann, 64, and Guyot’s List Litteraire, 403.) The following analysis of Bonet’s 
work, formed part of the memoir read by Dr. Peet at the Convention in August 
last, but was omitted in the memoir as published in the last number of the 
Annals, partly on account of the length of the paper, and partly that it seemed 


a proper subject for a separate article.] 


As the book of Bonet is very rare, and the analysis given by 
Degerando,t is too brief and incomplete to give a correct idea 
of it, we have thought that a more extended analysis might 
gratify those who are curious to know the state of the art at 
that very early period of its history. 

The work of Bonet is divided into two books. The first, en- 


* The mute that speaks, 
t De l’ Education des sourds-muets, Vol. I. p. 311, and on. 
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titled ‘Reduction of Letters,” is devoted toa diffuse and some- 
what pedantic dissertation upon the letters of the alphabet, oc- 
cupying more than a hundred pages, treating of the invention 
of the alphabet, (not forgetting the rival claims of the Hebrews, 
Egyptians and Phenicians, nor the two pillars on which the 
children of Seth engraved their inventions and discoveries ;) the 
sounds of each letter; their uses in abbreviations and in the 
notation of numbers, and in short all that could be said about 
letters, by the most prolix grammarian; with a long array of 
citations from ancient grammarians and historians. 

An example or two may serve as a specimen of this part of 
the work. A whole chapter (the 11th) is devoted to the con- 
sideration and explanation of a fanciful etymology of the word 
letter, “ Litera dicta quasi ligitera, eo quod quasi legentibus 
iter ad legendum ostendit; a lego et iter ;” for which the au- 
thority of eight ancient grammarians is cited. And in treating 
of each letter, the writer seeks resemblances, often singularly 
far fetched between the form of the Roman letter and the posi- 
tions of the vocal organs in its pronunciation. 

The only point in this first book which seems to us to have 
any special reference to the art of teaching the dumb to speak, 
(there is evidently nothing in it that has any reference to the 
mode of teaching them the meaning of words) is the proposal 
to teach children to read by learning the sounds of the letters 
instead of their names. By the Reduction of Letters, indeed, 
seems to have been intended the reducing of be to b, hache to 
h, equix (so the Castilians name it) to x, etc. In other words, 
the experience of Bonet in teaching deaf mutes to articulate, 
had suggested to him, (as the like experience did many years 
later to Heinicke) the method of teaching children to read now 
called the phonic method, by teaching the sounds of the letters 
instead of their names.* Bonet, however, was not the first who 
proposed this method for children who hear, though he was 
probably ignorant, that as early as 1534, a German teacher, 
Valentine Jekelsamer, had publishedt the true way to learn to 
read in the shortest time, of which this principle was the basis. 


* See Mr. Mann’s Report on the schools of Germany. See also Mr. Day’s 
Report, p. 129. 
t Preface to Mr. Venus “ Lesebuchlein,” Vienna, 1833. 
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Bonet justly observes that the time spent in teaching a child 
to repeat the uames of the letters is for most of the letters en- 
tirely wasted or worse than wasted, since when he has learned 
to name, for instance, the letters m and e, if you show them 
joined together, they will represent to him not me, but emee. 
He affirms that by his method a child might be taught to read 
in ten or twelve days, whereas by the common mcthod, this 
first and most essential part of instruction consumes a great 
deal of time. Eminently just as are these views, such is the 
force of prejudice and habit, that now, after the lapse of more 
than two centuries, the principle proposed by Bonet has hardly 
begun to be received by the most enlightened teachers. 

Of the second book, the “ Art of teaching the Dumb to speak,” 
the first seven chapters only in strictness correspond to the title, 
the rest of the book being chiefly occupied with a course of 
instruction in the Spanish language. 

In the first chapter, our author explains that mutes are, for 
the most part, dumb only because deaf. When the dumbness 
proceeds from defects in the vocal apparatus, it is beyond the 
reach of his art ; but dumbness which is only a consequence of 
deafness, may be remedied. As, however, the organs of speech 
like the other members of the body, lose their pliancy and mus- 
cular power by long disuse, he counsels to begin the instruction 
of a deaf mute as early as six or eight years. He seems to ad- 
mit that a later period would offer no inconvenience if we were 
to look only to the capability of receiving intellectual instruc- 
tion. 

In the second chapter, he proposes to show that there can be 
no other method of teaching the dumb to speak besides that 
given in his book. “When there is no impediment in the 
tongue, all is reduced to the want of hearing. ‘This some have 
attempted to remedy by taking the mute into valleys where the 
voice is more sonorous, and shouting in their ears with such 
violence that the blood is forced from their mouths. Some- 
times they are put into casks in which the voice booms and 
reverberates. These violent measures are by no means to the 
purpose. If the voice reaches them, it is but as a confused 
noise in which they cannot perceive any distinction of articula- 
tions. Some surer method should therefore be chosen, and 
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there is none other except this art, which is so conformed to the 
teaching of nature that here the art and the nature seem one, 
for the demonstrative actions (language of gestures) are the 
natural language. As a proof of which, when mutes happen to 
meet who never saw each other before, they can understand 
each other, using the same signs.” 

This passage has seemed to us worthy of being cited at 
length. Besides the curious information it gives as to the pop- 
ular remedies employed, two centuries and a half ago, in cases 
of dumbness, (remedies suggested probably by the cases of some 
who were only partially deaf,) it seems to throw some light on 
the origin of the art, and to confirm the statement of Mr. Ra- 
mon de la Sagra, that the possibility of instructing the deaf and 
dumb was suggested to Ponce by the perfection to which the 
language of pantomime was cultivated on the Roman stage. 
Though we find comparatively little mention of the language 
of action in Bonet’s book, what is said of it is sufficient to show 
that it was with him an important instrument of instruction. 

Speaking of a natural language, our author cites from Hero- 
ditus of Halicarnassus, the famous experiment of Psammati- 
chus, king of Egypt, who thought’ he had proved that the 
Phrygiau was the original language of mankind, because two 
children whom he caused to be brought up in a desert by a 
shepherd who took particular care never to speak in their hear- 
ing, when brought before the king at four years old, uttered 
several times the word, beccus, which in Phrygian signifies 
bread.* Bonet rationally supposes that these children merely 
imitated the bleating of the sheep among which they were 
reared, thus producing a sound resembling the word beccus, and 
argues that the case of the deaf and dumb sufficiently proves 
that whatever might have been the original language of man- 
kind, children never speak a language from the promptings of 
nature alone, learning evidently by imitation. From the pains 
which he takes to argue this and other points, now admitted as 


* This famous passage has been cited in an endless variety of forms. Ac- 
cording to some, the children were brought up by dumb persons. According 
to others the word beccus or bec, is Phenician instead of Phrygian. As Bonet 
refers to the passage of Heroditus (lib. 2) as if he had examined it, we presume 
his version is likely to be the correct one. 
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axioms, our author appears to have been, in the general correct- 
ness of his views, much in advance of his age. 

In the third chapter, Bonet remarks that the want of hearing 
is to be supplied by sight; that deaf mutes are very quick and 
expert in apprehending whatever is addressed to the eye ; that 
they can learn to pronounce the letters when these are reduced 
as is done in the first book to their simple sounds, by observing 
the positions of the vocal organs, and thus learn to read viva 
voce But in order that they may have a more familiar know- 
ledge of each letter, and know certainly which is intended, he 
proposes first to teach them a manualalphabet. The Abeceda- 
rio demonstrativo of which he gives a representation remarkably 
well engraved, isin about two-thirds of its letters identical with 
the manual alphabet adopted by the Abbe de I’ Epée and now 
in use in the French and American schools ; and in none of the 
remaining letters except the d and the 7 is there any essential 
difference. Bonet does not claim the merit of originating the 
idea of a manual alphabet. He observes that various modes of 
representing letters and numbers with the hands, and other parts 
of the body were used by the ancients as John Baptist Porta 
relates in his book “ De Furtivis Literarum.” We are even 
left in doubt whether the alphabet given by himself, which as 
we have seen differs essentially from those known to have 
been useJ by the ancients, was of his own invention, or adopted 
by him ready made. The fourth chapter completes the ac- 
count of the manual alphabet, by explaining the motions which 
are necessary for the z the 7 the bar which the Spaniards put 
over the ii, etc. 

The teaching of articulation occupies the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters, in the Jatter part of which our author gives concise but ac- 
curate descriptions of the positions and movements of the vocal 
organs in the pronunciation of each letter of the Castilian alpha- 
bet*. 

The teaching of articulation, he observes, requires great pains 


* As might be expected, those who first heard of the art of teaching the dumb 
to speak, suffered their imaginations torun away withthem. The Fray Miguel 
Beltran compared Bonet’s processes for teaching the dumb to speak, with those 
used by Demosthenes to correct defects in his utterance; and anticipates that 
the deaf and dumb will become Demosthenes in eloquence ! 
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and attention. The teacher must put himself in a clear light 
and adjust himself so that the interior pf his mouth may be 
visible to the pupil. He should begin with the vowels, these 
being the easiest ; and he must exercise great patience. If, 
after several efforts, the pupil fails to make the proper sound, 
leave that letter for the present to try others. Instead of put- 
ting the fingers in the pupi!’s mouth to place his tongue in the 
proper position, Bonet counsels to provide an artificial tongue 
of leather, which he could readily mould before the pupil’s eye 
in the required forms. (He afterwards advises to form a tongue 
of paper, to exhibit more readily the vibrations of the tongue 
which are produced in sounding the letter r.) Before pronoun- 
cing a letter, he would always exhibit its manual sign; in this 
respect his practice was very different from that of the modern 
German teachers, who reject the use of the manual alphabet 
altogether. 

The seventh chapter treats of combining letters in syllables 
and words. ‘The pupil having learned to articulate all the let- 
ters singly, is taught to read syllables of two letters, and so 
proceeds to syllables of three and four letters. ‘Though it is 
best to teach him to pronounce first the names of familiar ob- 
jects, Bonet (erroneously we think) considered it of little con- 
sequence, if, at the beginning, the pupil does not understand 
what he reads. The object is to lead him to read in a manner 
intelligible to those who can hear him, though he himself knows 
not what he is reading about. The pupil knowing how to read 
writing and to use the manual alphabet, the next step is to teach 
the meaning of words. As we have already observed, a course 
of instruction in the Castilian language occupies the remainder 
of the book. 

In the eighth chapter, our author, anticipating a question 
which has been somewhat recently discussed, remarks that the 
deaf mute being unable to learn his mother tongue in the same 
way in which children who hear learn it, namely, by listening 
to what is spoken in their presence, it becomes necessary to 
teach him by a regular method. 

“The parts of speech though some grammarians enumerate 
ten or eleven, may for the purpose of this art, be reduced, as 
several grammarians have done, to three, which is the number 
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in the Arabic and other Oriental languages, namely the noun, 
the verb, and the conjunction. ‘The first including all words 
which involve gender and number, the second all that are va- 
ried for person, tense, and number, (our author says nothing of 
moods,) and the third all words which have no grammatical 
changes of termination.” 

In the ninth chapter, he treats of the mode of explaining the 
meaning of nouns. These he divides into two classes, the first 
class representing real objects, which require merely to be 
pointed out; (we do not observe that any particular mention is 
made of signs, to recall these objects in their absence, but it is 
probable such signs were used ;) and the second class repre- 
senting objects which have no real existenee, (i. e. abstract 
nouns.) The meaning of these is to be taught by pantomime. 
It would, says our author, be an endless task to describe the 
signs to be made for every such word. The choice of such 
signs must be left to the judgment of the master. ‘Those words 
that express the truths of religion require, from the infinite im- 
portance of the subject, a very particular degree of care and 
attention. ‘T’o.teach the meaning of the names of passions and 
emotions, the mute may be placed in circumstances to excite 
those passions. 

The tenth chapter treats of the conjunction, comprehending 
under this appellation also the preposition, adverb, and interjec- 
tion. We may well be surprised that our author should treat 
of the conjunction before the verb, and even at a stage of in- 
struction at which the pupil seems not to have learned a single 
verb, for though he assigns as his reason, that the verb, on ac- 
count of its numerous variations and dependent words, should 
be reserved to the last, yet, as he proposes no signs for the con- 
junctions, seeming to refer the teaching of their value in dis- 
course wholly to usage, the pupil could not possibly have the 
remotest idea of the meaning of the greater number of this class 
of words before coming to the verbs. If the copious list of the 
words classed as conjunctions, given in this chapter, was de- 
signed to be committed to memory, the pupil’s memory must 
have been grievously burdened with as yet unintelligible and 
useless words. 

The eleventh chapter treats of the genders of nouns, as 
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marked by the demonstrative words corresponding to the, this 
and that, the differences of meaning between which are explain- 
ed, and their variations for gender and number given. As there 
is no mention made of manual signs for gender or number, it 
seems that these distinctions were to be learned merely by 
usage, applying the article ed or la, los or las to each noun. 

In the twelfth chapter, after remarking on the arbitrary na- 
ture of the grammatical distinction of gender, as used in most 
languages, our author repeats from a Castilian dictionary, the 
rules and exceptions for determining the genders of nouns by 
their terminations, and explains how the mute is to be made to 
remark the difference of terminations. When he is well prac- 
ticed in joining the proper article to each noun, the teacher 
gives erroneous examples for the pupil to correct. The thir- 
teenth chapter gives the rules for forming the plurals of nouns. 

The next sixty pages, from page 195 to 255, are devoted to 
the verb. The numbering of the chapters in this part of the 
book is very confused. ‘The verb is to be distinguished by its 
termination, by its being joined with the personal pronouns (now 
first mentioned,) and by its signifying an action passing, past, 
or future. ‘To save the immense labor of learning the varia- 
tions of each verb separately, they are reduced to two classes, 
and the pupil commits to memory the variations of the verb 
selected as the type of its class. 

In the fourteenth chapter, (which should have been numbered 
the fifteenth,) treating of the tenses of the verbs, is the only in- 
stance we have discovered of a description of signs. ‘Tenses 
being classed as present, past, or future, (without noticing the 
difference of moods,) the signs for these three relations of time 
are given, and do not differ materially from those used in all 
schools for the deaf and dumb, to this day. 

The pupil is to be made to remark the succession of day and 
night ; he is taught the days of the week ; and finally the words 
to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, as representatives of the present, 
past and future. The sign for the first is the action of indica- 
ting some present object, of the second, pointing over the 
shoulder, of the third throwing the hand forward in an arch. 
The difference between the persons of verbs is to be shown by 
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scenes performed in pantomime very much as all teachers prac- 
tice it. 

To these meagre explanations of the manner of making the 
verbs intelligible to a mute, succeed the conjugations of verbs in 
the Castilian language, with copious lists of verbs arranged ac- 
cording to their conjugations, and the irregularities of certain 
verbs, the whole occupying a considerable portion of the book. 

The twentieth chapter treats of numbers, which are given 
both cardinal and ordinal, in words and figures, to one hundred. 
The pupil should learn to count with real objects. Nothing is 
said of manual signs for numbers. When the pupil has ac- 
quired the ability to speak well, and understand what is said to 
him, his knowledge of numbers may be further extended, and 
he may be taught the rules of arithmetic. 

In the twenty-first chapter, our author treats of explaining 
the meaning of words by contrast, as large and small, high and 
low, cold and hot, clear and dark, black and white, good and bad. 
By presenting objects in other respects similar, but contrasted 
strongly in some one quality, the mute will be made to remark 
their difference, and is then taught the appropriate word to ex- 
press it. 

The twenty second chapter treats of the means of teaching 
the mute to understand the meaning of words in discourse, as 
questions, answers and narratives. If our author, in practice 
reserved this essential part of instruction to this late period of 
the course, his method must have been very cumbrous and 
tardy, if not uncertain in its results. The means, however, 
here given for explaining language by usage, are remarkably 
well conceived. He advises to question the mute every eve- 
ning as to what he has done during the day, and those who 
know what he has been doing, should aid him to answer, when 
at a loss. All the forms of interrogation in the language are to 
be made familiar by usage in appropriate circumstances; the 
questions are to be gradually extended to times more remotely 
past, and tothe future. We know that by the practice of these 
and similar rules, a teacher living constantly with his pupil, and 
having only one or two to occupy his attention, will seldom fail 
to produce valuable results even with the most incomplete and 
unsatisfactory system of instruction. 
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In the twenty-third and last chapter, our author advises to 
select the easiest and simplest books for the use of the pupil, 
and to aid him by explaining the meaning whenever he is at a 
loss. Practice him also in writing, and in answering written 
questions, pointing out his mistakes. These exercises the 
teacher will vary and extend at his discretion, and according to 
the increasing capacity of his pupil. 

“ As to reading on the lips, (says Bonet,) it is not necessary 
to teach it formally; and it is impossible to give any certain 
rules, since most of the motions are made in the interior of the 
mouth, and in conversing in the ordinary tone, we do not open 
the mouth sufficiently to show these motions, which yet it is 
necessary to see in order to read the words, since these motions 
serve as letters forthe mute. But to open the mouth sufficiently 
to show these motions would produce most disagreeable contor- 
tions. This part of the instruction, must, therefore, be left to 
the pupil’s own ingenuity and observation. The deaf mutes 
who have attained to this faculty, have done so without being 
taught, necessity having taught them; neither can the master 
who is unable to read on the lips himself, teach the pupil to do 
that which he himself cannot do.” 

‘‘ Some mutes come to understand what is spoken to them by 
making out some of the words and guessing at the rest, from 
the circumstances of time and place, and from the actions of 
those who speak. In this way necessity makes the mute his 
own teacher, and by close and great attention. Some have 
acquired this faculty without instruction.” This last remark, 
doubtless, refers to cases of persons, who, having become deaf 
by accident, have by close attention, acquired the faculty of 
reading on the lips, to an extraordinary degree. Such cases 
must have occurred in all times, and probably first suggested 
the possibility of a deaf mute’s learning to speak through the 
eye. It is proper to add, that few deaf mutes from birth can 
learn to distinguish on the lips more than a few strongly marked 
words. 

Our author, in conformity with the views we have just cited, dis- 
claims any merit to himself from any ability his pupils might ac- 
quire in reading on the lips, but seems by the tenor of his remarks 
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endeavored to appropriate to themselves the credit justly due to 
their pupils for this acquisition. ‘ The instruction, says Bonet, 
of a deaf mute in speaking, reading, writing and arithmetic, is 
enough to do honor to the ability and industry of his master, 
without the latter arrogating to himself the honor due to the 
sharpness of his pupil’s observation.” He adds in passing, the 
remark that where the senses of sight and hearing were both 
wanting, success in teaching such a person would be quite 
miraculous. He does not inform us whether any such case of 
accumulated misfortune was actually known to have occurred, 
or whether he spoke of it as pure supposition. 

Bonet concludes by observing that he has said enough to show 
how the mute can be put in the way of learning all languages 
and sciences; by putting him in possession of the languages of 
his countrymen. He adds, however, to his conclusion, a remark 
on teaching penmanship, reducing the forms of letters to three 
elements, as seen in the J, the m, and the o.* 

In this analysis, we have faithfully endeavored to preserve 
all the leading features of Bonet’s book, so as to show both its 
merits and defects. Measuring his merit by the early period in 
which he lived, we cannot refuse our admiration to the acute- 
ness of his observation, and the general correctness of his views. 
He has only sketched the outlines of a system of instruction, 
but he has sketched them, for the most part, correctly. With 
some tendency to an unnecessary display of learning, his genius 
seems to have been simple and practical. We find in his work 
neither Amman’s notion of the divine efficacy of speech; nor 
De l’Epée’s theory of a language of gestures, laboriously ex- 
panded and made parallel in syntax, in terms and in inflexions 
with speech ; nor the fanciful processes by which Sicard pro- 
posed to teach language to the deaf and dumb, by following the 
steps which philosophers and metaphysicians might take to in- 
vent language. It may have been this simple and practical 
character of his views, that caused his course of instruction to 
be so much neglected, even by his own countrymen. The no- 


* To the work of which the above is a concise analysis, is added a treatise 
on the art of deciphering, one on learning to read Greek, and some remarks 
on the application of the art of teaching the dumb other languages beside 
Spanish. 
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tions of Amman, of De l’Epée, and of Sicard, each in their turn, 
took strong hold of the imagination, achieved the popularity 
of their authors, and thas excited a wide spread interest ; the 
fruits of which we see in the establishment of numerous institu- 
tions—yet those peculiar notions now find but few or no de- 
fenders, while the views of Bonet, in the main, still stand. 


MORAL STATE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB PREVIOUS TO 
EDUCATION, AND THE MEANS AND RESULTS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS INFLUENCE AMONG THEM. 


BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


No human condition can be imagined mote deplorable than 
that of the uneducated deaf mute. This remark should be 
limited in its application to those whose deafness is congenital, 
or has been occasioned soon after birth. ‘Those who have re- 
tained their hearing till the ages of four, five or six years, enjoy 
a higher scale of existence. ‘They may lose their remembrance 
of articulate sounds, and as a consequence their ability to 
speak; but the germs of thought, knowledge and language have 
been implanted in their minds through the ear. The same 
peculiarities, therefore, cannot be predicated of them, as of that 
still more unfortunate class, who have never had intellectual 
contact with their kind. 

A blind person may call forth tears of pity, when we think 
of the beauties in nature from which he is forever debarred, but 
though no cheering ray may pierce his sightless eye-balls, light 
still bursts upon his soul. ‘The hopelessly insane man excites 
our compassion as we view the wreck of mind, yet we remem- 
ber that there was a time when he enjoyed rational existence, 
and that if he improved this aright, he is destined to the high- 
est exercise of his moral and intellectual nature in another 
world. Upon the idiot we look with feelings akin to those with 
which we regard the brutes which perish. But in the unedu- 
cated deaf mute we see mind, possessing all the powers with 
which it was created, yet prevented from exercising them upon 
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their appropriate objects; intellect confined within a prison 
house of clay. 

As a consequence of the darkness in which their minds are 
wrapped, the uneducated deaf and dumb have no true idea ot 
the Divinity. The natural language of signs, employed by them 
in communication with their friends, is confined to the persons, 
objects and usages with which they become familiar. Rarely, 
if ever, has a parent been successful in drawing out their ideas 
beyond the pale of the sensible objects with which they are 
surrounded. They certainly have not been led to conceive of 
a thinking agent within them, distinct from their corporeal ex- 
istence. ‘They can, therefore, form no correct conception of 
God, who is a spirit. 

The fact, that in some instances, they have, previous to com- 
petent instruction, entertained the belief that there is a power 
above, has been established by the answers returned by educa- 
ted deaf mutes to questions propounded to them, but they have 
invariably attributed their first notion on this subject to the 
efforts of their friends to impart it to them. In a thunder 
storm, for instance, the parent has pointed upward to account 
for the natural phenomena then witnessed. At the hour of 
prayer, the word God has been pointed to on the sacred page, 
and the eye directed toward heaven, and in this way deaf mutes 
have been made to understand that there is a being above, but 
of his nature or character they have attained to no intelligent 
conception. 

They have usually regarded this being asa man. In some 
instances they have supposed that he used cannon, to produce 
the thunder, the jarring of which they felt, and employed sol- 
diers to make lightning, by flashing gun-powder. By one, rain 
was attributed to an old woman, who watered the earth by 
means of a huge watering pot. 

In a large number, if not the majority of instances, even the 
faint notions of the Deity, referred to above, as having been im- 
parted through the ingenuity of friends, seem to be entirely 
wanting. 

A highly educated deaf and dumb gentleman, in reply to the 
question, whether previous to his admission into the institution 
where he received his education, he had any idea of God or of 
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the origin of the world and the beings and things it contains, 
used this language: “I had none at all, nor had I any of my 
own soul, for it never occurred to me to seek to know what was 
that within me, which thought and willed.” This agrees sub- 
stantially with the statements elicited from very many deaf 
mutes, to whom similar questions have been proposed. 

From all these data, the general eonclusion may be safely 
deduced, that the idea of God is not innate in the human mind, 
while a sad and moving picture is drawn of the pitiable condi- 
tion of these children of misfortune. They have no Father in 
Heaven in whom to trust, no Saviour on whose merits to de- 
pend, and while they have a physical fear of death, they have 
no aspirations of a joyous immortality. The light of nature 
shines on them with a feebler radiance than upon the most be- 
nighted of those who sit in the region and shadow of death. 
The most consolatory promise we have, in behalf of those who 
are left in this sad state, is that “to whom little is given, of 
them will little be required.” 

Happily, however, in the institutions for their instruction, 
which Christian philanthropy has been instrumental in estab- 
lishing, we have means provided by which God brings them to 
a knowledge of himself. On entering an institution, they readily 
acquire, by intercourse with their fellows, the language of signs, 
employed as an instrument of instruction and conversation. 
As it fully meets his necessities, this becomes to the deaf mute 
what our mother tongue is to us. The first impressions he ac- 
quires, through this language, of the Author of his being, and the 
religious homage due to him, are generally in the chapel. 

At first he comprehends nothing of the exercises, except that 
they have reference to the being above, to whom he so often 
sees the uplifted hand directed with a reverential attitude. 
But as his knowledge of signs increases, he begins to compre- 
hend somewhat of the religious instruction then imparted, and 
of the feelings expressed in prayer. Sometimes he sees the in- 
structor’s attention directed especially to himself, and such 
signs employed as he can readily understand. It is not long 
before he is capable of understanding much of the truth com- 
municated, and can intelligently join in the address which is 
made to the Most High. 
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In most institutions in this country, the religious exercises in 
the chapel consist of prayers, which are observed just before 
the commencement and immediately at the close of school, 
each day, and of preaching on the Sabbath. At the former, a 
passage of scripture is written on the large slates arranged in 
front of the pupils. ‘The language of this is fully explained, 
through the medium of signs, and the leading truth is briefly 
brought home to the conscience. This is followed by a prayer. 

Upon the Sabbath, an opening prayer is offered. ‘The text 
and the skeleton of a discourse, composed in simple language, 
little above the comprehension of a majority of the pupils, have 
been previously written upon the slates. The language is all 
carefully explained, and each head is expanded and illustrated. 
The truth, thus communicated, is enforced with all the eloquence 
of which the instructor is capable. The services are then 
closed with a prayer and benediction. The topics of these ser- 
mons embrace all the essentials of religion, and many of the 
more abstruse doctrines of the scriptures, are brought within 
the comprehension of those, to whom, but for the privileges 
here afforded them, the Bible would be a sealed book. 

It is deeply affecting to witness one of these silent scenes ot 
worship, to see two hundred or more children and youth, sitting 
with eyes rivetted upon their instructor, drinking in the know- 
ledge of divine truth, which to them has all the charms of nov- 
elty, and again standing in the attitude of devotion, exhibiting 
in the expressions of their countenance, the feelings excited 
within their breasts. 

But religious instruction is not confined to the chapel. It is 
made a subject of special attention inthe school room. So soon 
as the pupil has attained ability to connect words in simple sen- 
tences, a volume of scripture lessons, prepared expressly for the 
deaf and dumb, is usually placed in his hands. 

The work used in a majority of the Institutions in this coun- 
try, was prepared at the New York Institution. The first few 
lessons are expressed in the present tense only, and exclude the 
use of all words except nouns, verbs and adjectives. They pro- 
ceed by slow and gradual steps from the simple to the complex. 
The principle of contrast and of that progression which makes 
the known a stepping stone to the unknown, a sine gua non in 
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the instruction of the deaf and dumb, is made special use of in 
this book. To illustrate this, I will quote a single paragraph of 
the section which relates to the attributes of God. 

“Some men are strong, 

God is almighty ; 

Some men are wise, 

God is all wise ; 

Some men are learned, 

God is omniscient ; 

We are weak, foolish and ignorant, 

God is almighty, all wise and omniscient.” 

The work proceeds to speak of some of the duties growing 
out of our relations to God—the immortality of the soul, the 
Creator, the creation and the wonders of the universe. Jt then 
gives a clear outline of the old and new Testament history. 
The narrative is, to the deaf and dumb, exceedingly interesting, 
and is sufficiently comprehensive to give them an excellent 
general acquaintance with Bible history. The language of this 
book is explained by signs, and what is wanting in the narrative 
is supplied by the teacher. 

These lessons, thoroughly learned, prepare the way for the 
direct study of the Bible. On Saturday morning, the portion 
of scripture selected is carefully explained, with reference to 
the meaning of the terms, the allusions to other portions of holy 
writ, the manners, customs, and historical incidents which throw 
light upon it; the geography of the places mentioned, the doc- 
trine taught, and the practical lessons naturally deduced. ‘The 
passage is committed to memory, in the intervals of worship on 
the Sabbath, and on Monday morning the pupil is questioned, 
both by signs and in writing, on all the points on which the 
teacher dwelled, when explaining the lesson. As an additional 
exercise, he is often required to embody, in his own language, 
the substance of the lesson, together with the ideas suggested 
to him in this connection by his instructor, and the peculiar 
thoughts arising in his own mind. . 

The faithful teacher of the deaf and dumb does not confine 
himself to instructing them in divine things. He deals individ- 
ually with each member of the class entrusted to him, and urges 
them to make religion a matter of personal concern. He makes 
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them subjects of fervent prayer at the throne of grace, and in 
many instances his prayers have been answered. There are 
now quite a number of pupils in the Institution with which I 
am connected, who give satisfactory evidence of having been 
born from death unto life. A prayer meeting is held on Sab- 
bath evening, which is conducted by the maie pupils of the In- 
stitution, in the exercises of which, many of them take part. 
The delightful state of feeling manifested on many of these 
occasions, could not fail to awaken the liveliest sympathy in 
any pious beholder. 

Nothing of a sectarian character is taught in the Institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in this country, and no principles are in- 
culcated which will hamper them in forming relations with such 
evangelical churches as they may prefer. ‘There is, therefore, 
no church organization connected with any of these Institutions. 
Those pupils, however, who desire it, are permitted to unite 
with such churches in the vicinity as may comport with the 
wishes of their friends. 

From the view we have taken of the moral condition of the 
uneducated deaf and dumb, and the change which is effected 
in their sentiments and character by competent instruction, it 
will be perceived that those who have devoted their energies 
to the education of this unfortunate class, stand in a sense on 
heathen ground, and that to them is entrusted an important part 
in the fulfillment of the Saviour’s mission, “Go preach my gos- 
pel to every creature.” Let all such as are engaged in this 
noble work, feel the high responsibility of their position, and 
endeavor to meet it with a due regard to the glory of their 
divine master. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE SYLLABIC DACTYLOLOGY. . 


BY JOHN R. BURNET. 


The alphabet can be used either with one hand or with two, 
and will either spell words literatim, by groups of letters or by 
whole syllables. In several cases, two syllables can be ex- 
pressed by one movement. ‘The number of independent posi- 
tions and movements is little more than thirty, so that the labor 
of learning this alphabet in the first place, is hardly greater than 
that of learning the common manual alphabet, and it is capable 
of keeping pace with a rapid speaker with ease, after sufficient 
practice, asthe reader may judge, after examining the explana- 
tions here given. 

When one hand is employed, the hand is held up with the 
palm towards the person spoken to, just as with the common 
one handed alphabet. When two hands are employed, it is 
necessary to attend to the positions of the hands, that one hand 
may not obstruct the view of the other. In general, the best 
way is to hold the hands rather down in front, so that the palms 
are upwards and the fingers forwards, and for the most part 
sloping a little downwards ; but the best position, in different 
syllables will vary somewhat. Practice will soon show which 
is the best, and habit will make the best position of the hands 
as familiar as the proper position of the fingers. 

The principle on which the alphabet has been formed, has 
been to reject altogether the awkward and far-fetched imita- 
tions of the printed forms of letters on which the common 
alphabets have been formed, and to select such positions as can 
best be combined in syllables, according to the most common 
order of letters in English syllables. This plan was found to 
admit of mnemonic contrivances to make it more easy to re- 
member the letters, and such contrivances have been resorted 
to whenever they could be conveniently introduced. 

We will begin with the vowels. 


1. Vowels. 


As in the English two-handed alphabet, the five digits repre- 
sent the five vowels in their order. These. when one hand is 
Vou. III. 28 
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employed, are formed by holding up that digit, the others being 
shut. ‘Thus, holding up the thumb represents A; the middle 
finger, I; the little finger, U. When both hands are employed, 
the little finger of the right hand points out the vowels on the 
left. In case of a dipthong, one vowel is marked by a finger of 
one hand, and the other by the other hand, as will be hereafter 
explained. 

There is another mode of making the vowels, used with one 
hand for all the vowels, with both hands for the final e and y, by 
a movement of the hands after the letters are formed. A move- 
ment to the left marks e, if prolonged ee; to the right, 7; pro- 
longed, y; upwards, u; prolonged, w; backwards, a; for- 
wards, 0; prolonged, 00. ‘lo which may be added a movement 
sloping downward to the left, for ed ; sloping downward to the 
right, for ing ; a serpentine motion for s in the plural of nouns, 
and singular of verbs; sloping upwards to the right for er. 
These movements are in short, stenographic characters figured 
in the air, to denote final letters, the initial letters remaining 
formed on the hand or hands during the movement. Other 
such movements can be added, if desirable, e. g., a circular 
movement for ion. A dipthong, it will be seen, may be denoted 
on this plan by two successive movements. 


2. Consonants. 


S, being always the first letter when present in an initial 
combination of consonants, is formed by bending the joint of 
the thumb. 

B, P, D, T, V, F, G, K, M, N, are pointed out by the thumb, 
the first four on the fore finger, the next four on the middle fin- 
ger, the last two on the ring finger. ‘To those who know the 
distinction of labials, dentals, and gutturals, it will be an aid to 
the memory io recollect that the labials B, P, V, F, have their 
place on the last joint of the finger, the others on the first joint. 
B is distinguished from P, by being pointed out by the ball of 
the thumb, while P is by the nail; and a like distinction is 
made between D and T, V and F, Gand K. This, it will be 
seen, admits of the thumb being readily bent to mark when S 
precedes P, T, K, whereas it cannot be readily bent in forming 
B, D and G, which do not take S before them. These letters 
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are formed in a manner presenting some little analogy with the 
corresponding articulations, which will not only be a help to the 
memory of those who can speak, but serve to give the deaf and 
dumb sonie idea of the different sorts of letters. 

C, H and L, are formed by half bending a finger, the fore- 
finger for C, the middle-finger for H, the ring-finger for L, so 
arranged, because, in combinations, L comes last, and C next 
to §, as in chloroform, school. 

R is formed by entwining any two fingers that may be dis- 
engaged, generally the middle and ring-finger. 

Z, Y and W, are formed by bending fingers close to the palm; 
the fore-finger for Z, (because it is figured by the fore-finger in 
the common alphabet,) the middle-finger for Y, (because I and 
Y are akin,) and the ring-finger for W, (because OO and W are 
akin. 

X is the common one-handed alphabet. 

Qu, taken as one letter, (because Q is never used without U,) 
are formed by doubling the fore-finger and middle-finger, with 
the thumb pressed over them, but when S precedes, as in 
square, the thumb is bent, which brings it under the fingers. 

J is formed by doubling the middle-finger, as in Y, and press- 
ing the thumb close along side of it, (because J was formerly 
called I consonant. 


3. Initial Combinations of Consonants. 


By examining the following table of the initial combinations 
of consonants in our language, it will be seen that all of them 
can be formed by the above alphabet, so as to show every letter 
distinctly, and in its proper place, beginning with the thumb, 
except wr, wh and rh, in which the order is inverted, which, 
however, will make but little difficulty, only a very small part 
of the labor which the child who hears undergoes in learning 
orthography. An and Gn can be indicated by a little contri- 
vance, so as to point out both the k and 2, or the g and a, at 
once, their places being on the like parts of adjoining fingers, 
and ps is so rare it had better be spelled literatim when it 
occurs. 
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Table of Initial Combinations of Consonants. 


Sc, scr, sch, 
cl, er, ch, chl, chr, 
dr, dw, 
fl fr, 
gl, gr, gh, 
sh, shr, 
sk, 
pl spr, ph, phi, phr, sp, spl, spr, sph, 
squ, 
tr, th, thr, tro, _ st, str 
sl, sm, sn, sw 
Anomalous. 
wr, wh, rh, kn, gn, ps. 


All of these, except those marked as anomalous, can be 
readily expressed with one hand, by a single position in which 
each letter is distinctly seen in its proper order. Concerning 
anomalous combinations we have already spoken. ‘They can 
all be distinctly expressed, except ps. 

We will, in passing, make a few remarks on the practical use 
of this alphabet with one hand. The initial combinations being 
expressed as above, and the vowels by the movements which 
have been described, words can be spelled with about half as 
many positions, on an average, as by the common alphabet. 
To spell for instance this sentence of nineteen letters, ‘when 
will school begin ?” will require only ten positions, connected 
by slight movements. When wil] schoo! be gin? 

To be able to spell words with double the usual rapidity, is, 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, an advantage of no 
little moment. 

But, by using both hands, this advantage can be nearly 
doubled, in many cases more than doubled, especially in that 
familiar style which consists so largely of monosyllables. Our 
aim, in which we have in good measure succeeded, was to 
enable the manual speech to follow the utterance syllable by 
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syllable, and in some cases, a short final syllable may be added 
by a simple movement. 


4. Middle Vowels and Dipthongs. 


When the vowel is single, it is pointed out on the left hand 
by the little finger of the right ; the tip of the thumb represent- 
ing A, of the fore-finger E, of the middle-finger I, of the ring- 
finger O, of the little-finger U, as everybody knows. The final 
y in fly, dry, may also be formed as in the English manual 
alphabet, touching the angle of the thumb and fore-finger, (on 
the backside.) 

Dipthongs are distinctly presented by joining the digit of the 
right hand corresponding to the first vowel, and that of the left 
hand marking the second; thus, the fore-finger of the right 
hand touching the thumb of the left marks ea, the ring-finger 
of the right to the middle-finger of the left ox—the same to the 
little finger of the left ou, etc. Where y is the final letter of a 
dipthong, it may perhaps be best marked by the movement to 
the right, already spoken of. It can, however, be pointed out 
in its place at the junction of thumb and finger. When w is 
the final letter, it may either be marked by the movement up- 
wards, or its place may be assigned in the centre of the palm of 
the left hand. Thus for how, the middle-finger of the right 
being half bent for A, the ring-finger for 0, touches the centre of 
the palm of the left for w. By taking a lower point on the 
palm, we have own, and the back of the hand represents wi. 
In case of thripthongs, as eau, ieu, the two first vowels being 
formed by joining the fingers, the last is denoted by the upward 
movement, which marks uv; e. g. the ball. of the right thumb 
presses the ball of the right fore-finger for b, the fore-finger is 
then joined to the thumb of the left hand for ea, and a slight 
upward movement for wu, completes the word or syllable beau. 

When zw is the first letter of a dipthong, as in guzlt and per- 
suade, it may be marked by pressing the two last fingers closely 
together. 


5. Semi-Vowels combined with Vowels. 


In initial combinations of consonants, the semi-vowels take 
the last place, but on the reverse, they take the first place in 
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final combinations. Hence new contrivances are necessary to 
show the final combinations distinctly. Abundant room is 
afforded for this by the length of each finger. ‘The tip of it 
being the place of the simple vowel, the semi-vowels are dis- 
tributed along it. ‘Thus, the tip of the fore-finger being touched 
for e, the back of the same marks el, the last division in the face 
of the finger em, the middle division (I speak of the natural 
division by the lines crossing at the joints) en, the first division 
eng, and the root of the finger at the edge of the palm, er. In 
the case of the thumb, the place of ar is thrown back to the 
centre of the wrist. 


6. Final Consonants. 


Other final consonants are indicated by the same positions 
that serve us for the initial combinations. A final s, following 
other consonants, may be marked as may be most convenient, 
either by the separative movement, or by half bending the (left) 
little-finger. A final ¢ following gh, f, p, c, etc., may be shown 
by doubling the little-finger, or by a downward movement. 
(In reference to the downward stroke of the pen in t.) 


7. The Final e, and Final Short Syllables. 


These are denoted by the movements already explained in 
No. 1. 

8. Double letters may be marked by twice tapping the place 
of the letter. 

9. In difficult cases, when combinations not provided for 
come up, they can be spelled literatim, as in psalm, or abbre- 
viated at the pleasure of the teacher. ‘This will seldom hap- 
pen, however. 

Illustrative Examples. 
Strength—S, bend the thumb at right angles ; 
t, touch the lower part of the fore-finger with the 
nail of the thumb ; 
r, entwine the middle and ring-finger ; 
eng, touch (with the little-finger) the lower division 
of the left fore-finger ; 
t, as before, only now on the left hand ; 
h, bend the middle-finger of the left at right angles. 
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Happy—AH, bend the middle finger at right angles ; 
a, touch the tip of the left thumb with the tip of 
the right middle-finger ; 
pp, touch twice the bali of the left fore-finger with 
the nail of the left thumb ; 
y, give the hand a movement to the right, while the 
above positions remain in view. 


Bridge—B, touch the ball or end of the fore-finger with the 
ball of the thumb ; 
r, entwine the middle and ring-fingers ; 
i, touch the tip of the left middle-finger, &c. ; 
dg, place the left thumb so as to touch at once the 
place d on the fore-finger, and of g on the 
middle-finger ; 
e, give the whole a slight movement to the left. 


Candle—C, bend the fore-finger at right angles ; 
an, touch the middle division of the left thumb ; 
d, touch the lower part of left fore-finger with the 
ball of the left thumb ; 
I, bend the left ring-finger at right angles ; 
e, give the whole the movement to the left. 


Peace—P, touch the ball of the fore-finger with the nail of 
the thumb ; 
ea, touch the tip of the right fore-finger to the tip of 
the left thumb ; 
c, bend the left fore-finger, (as in candle ;) 
e, make the movement to the left. 


Thunder—T, touch the lower part of the fore-finger with the 
nail of the thumb, (as in strength ;) 
h, bend the middle-finger, (as in strength ;) 
un, touch the middle division of the left little- 
finger ; 
d, (see candle ;) 
er, give the whole a movement sloping upwards 
to the right. 
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Morning—M, touch the end of the ring-finger with the 
thumb ; 
or, touch the root of the ring-finger of the left 
hand, (with the tip of the right little-finger 
of course ;) 
n, touch the lower part of the left ring-finger 
with the left thumb ; 
ing, give both hands the movement descending 
towards the right. 


Fowling piece: ( J, touch the end of the middle-finger 
with the nail of the thumb ; 
owl, touch the centre of the back of the 
Firstly, 4 left hand with the right ring-finger. 
ing, make the movement descending to 
L the right ; 
( p, (see above peace ;) 
| ze, touch the left fore-finger with the 
Secondly, right middle-finger ; 
c, bend the fore-finger, (see candle ;) 4 
e, make the movement to the left. 


For the ease of those who may prefer to commit the signs to 
memory in the customary order of the alphabet, we subjoin 
them in that order. 


The Alphabet. 


A. 1. Elevate the thumb. 2. Touch the thumb of the left 
hand. 3. Give the hand a slight backward move- 
ment. (Allusion to the a in backward.) 

B. Touch the end or ball of the fore-finger with the ball of the 
thumb. (In all cases the fingers not mentioned are 
supposed to remain open in an easy position.) 

C. Bend the fore-finger at right angles. 

D. 1. Touch the lower part of the fore-finger with the ball of 
the thumb. 2. (d final,) a movement descending to 
the left. 

E. 1. Elevate the fore-finger. 2. Touch the fore-finger of the } 
left hand. 3. (e final,) give the hand a motion to the 
left. (Allusion to the e in left.) 


R. 
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Touch the end of the middle-finger with the nail of the 
thumb. 


Touch the lower part of the middle-finger with the ball of 
the thumb. 


Bend the middle-finger at right angles. 


Elevate the middle-finger. 2. Touch the left middle- 
finger. 3. A slight movement to the right for 7-final. 
(Allusion to the in right.) 


Shut the middle-finger close to the palm and lay the thumb 
parallel to it. 

Touch the lower part of the middle-finger with the nail of 
the thumb. 


1. Bend the ring-finger at right angles. 2. Touch the 
back of a finger, or of the hand, (back of the thumb 
tapped twice for all, of middle-finger do., for z//, of the 
hand for wl in awl, owl, &c.) 


1. Touch the end of the ring-finger with the tip of the 
thumb. 2. Touch the last division of a finger (or 
thumb) of the left hand, (nearer the joint than the 
tip.) 

1. Touch the lower part of the ring-finger with the tip of 
the thumb. 2. Touch the middle division of a finger 
&c., of the left hand. 3. (For wn,) touch the lower 
side of the palm. 


1. Elevate the ring-finger. 2. Touch the left ring-finger. 
3. Give the hands aforward movement. (Allusion to 
the o in forward.) 

Touch the end of the right fore-finger with the nail of the 
right thumb. 


Qu. Double the fore-finger and middle-finger and place the 


thumb on them, (or under if s precedes.) 


1. Entwine any two fingers. 2. Touch the root in the 
edge of the palm, of a finger &c., of the left hand; 
(for ar, the root of the thumb in the centre of the 

wrist.) 


III. 
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1. Bend the thumb at right angles, or nearly so. 2. (s 


final,) bend the left little-finger at right angles. (3. s 
final, or es,) a serpentine motion. 


1. Touch the lower part of the fore-finger with the nail of 


the thumb. 2. (¢ final,) double the left little-finger. 
3. (¢ final,) a motion downward, (analogous to the 
downward stroke in the t.) 


1. Elevate the little-finger. 2. Touch the little-finger of 


the left hand. 3. An upward movement. 4. When 
u precedes another vowel, as in guard, suit, press the 
two last fingers closely together. (The word fruit is 
difficult, and the pupil who should learn it on this 
plan, must remember the proper orthography, as the 
child who hears is ubliged to do, but such instances 
will be rare.) Fruit may be readily spelled in two 
parts, like ruin. 


Touch the end of the middle-finger with the ball of the 


thumb. 


W. 1. Double the ring-finger to the palm. 2. Touch the cen- 


tre of the palm; (lower side of the palm for wn, and 
back for wi.) 3. A prolonged upward movement. 


X. As the common one-handed alphabet. 


1. Double the middle-finger to the palm. 2. A prolonged 


movement to the left. 3. Touch the angle of the 
thumb and fore-finger, as in the English alphabet. 


Z. Double the fore-finger. 

Add ng. 1. Touch the lowest division of a finger; (for ang, 
the lowest ball of the thumb.) 2. A movement descending to 
the right, in reference to the vowel i, and the usual sign for the 


participle termination ing. 
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EXTRACT FROM DR. WALLIS. 
[The third volume of the Philosophical Transactions, (a copy of which we 
have found in the extensive and valuable library of Erastus Smith, Esq., of this 
city,) contains an article by Dr. Wallis, in which he gives an account of the 
method he pursued in the instruction of a deaf and dumb person, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. As the work is not readily accessible to the 
general reader, and as Dr. Wallis claims the honor of being one of the pioneers 
of deaf-mute instruction in Great Britain, we have thought that a brief ex- 
tract from this artlele would not be unworthy of a place in the present number 
of the ANNALS.—EpiTor. ] 
“ About the beginning of January, 1662, I undertook to teach 
a person dumb and deaf to speak and to understand a language. 
The task consists of two very different parts; each of which 
doth render the other more difficult; for, besides that which 
appears upon the first view, to teach a person who cannot hear 
to pronounce the sound of words, there is that other of teaching 
them to understand the language, and know the signification of 
those words, whether spoken or written, whereby he may both 
express his own sense, and understand the thoughts of others. 
That each of these do render the other more hard, is obvious. 
We find by experience that the most advantageous way of 
teaching a child his first language, is that of perpetual discourse ; 
not only what is particularly addressed to himself, as well in 
pleasing divertisements or delightful sportings (and therefore in- 
sinuates itself without any irksome or tedious ]abor) as what is 
directly intended for his more serious information; but that 
discourse also which passeth between others, where without 
pains or study he takes notice of what actions in the speaker do 
accompany such words, and what effects they do produce in 
those to whom they are directed ; which doth by degrees insin- 
uate the intendments of these words: but these helps are wholly 
obstructed in our case by deafness. And as deafness makes it 
the more difficult to teach him a language, so on the other hand, 
that want of language makes it more hard to teach him how to 
speak or pronounce the sounds: for there being no other way 
to direct his speech, than by teaching him how the tongue, the 
lips, the palate, and other organs of speech are to be applied 
and moved, in the forming of such sounds as are required ; to 
the end that he may by art pronounce those sounds which others 
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do by custom, they know not how, it may be thought hard 
enough to express in writing, even to one who understands 
it very well, those very nice curiosities and delicacies of motion 
which must be observed (though we heed it not) by him, who, 
without help of his ear to guide his tongue, shall form that 
variety of sounds we use in speaking; many of which curiosi- 
ties are so nice and delicate, and the difference in forming those 
sounds so very subtle, that most of ourselves who pronounce 
them every day, are not able, without a very serious considera- 
tion, to give an account by what art or motion ourselves form 
them ; much less to teach another how it is to be done. And 
if by writing to one who understands a language it be thus diffi- 
cult to give instruction, how, without the help of hearing, he 
may utter those sounds, it must needs increase the difficulty, 
when there is no other language to express it in but that of 
dumb signs. 

“These difficulties, however, did not so far discourage me 
from that undertaking, but that I did still conceive it possible 
that both parts of this task might be effected. As to the first of 
them, though I did not doubt but that the ear doth as much 
guide the tongue in speaking as the eye doth the hand in 
writing, or playing on the lute; and therefore those who by ac- 
cident do wholly lose their hearing, lose also their speech, and 
consequently become dumb as well as deaf, (for it is in a manner 
the same difficulty for one that hears not to speak well, as for 
him that is blind to write a fair hand.) Yet since we see that 
it is possible for a lady to attain so great dexterity as in the 
dark to play on a lute, though to that variety of nimble motions, 
the eye’s direction, as well as the judgment of the ear, might 
seem necessary to guide the hand ; I did not think it impossible, 
but that the organs of speech might be taught to observe their 
due posture, though neither the eyes behold their motion, nor 
the ear discern the sound they make. And as to the other, that 
of language might seem yet more possible. For, since that in 
children, every day, the knowledge of words, with their various 
constructions and significations, is by degrees attained by the 
ear, so that in a few years they arrive to a competent ability of 
expressing themselves in their first language, at least as to the 
more usual parts and notions of it; why should it he thought 
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impossible, that the eye, (though with some disadvantage,) 
might as well apply such complications of letters or other char- 
acters, to represent the various conceptions of the mind, as the 
ear a like complication of sounds? For though, as things now 
are, it be very true that letters are, with us, the immediate char- 
acters of sounds, as those sounds are of conceptions; yet is 
there nothing in the nature of the thing itself, why letters and 
characters might not as properly be applied to represent imme- 
diately, as by the intervention of sounds, what our conceptions 
are. Which is so great a truth (though not so generally taken 
notice of) that it is practiced every day, not only by the 
Chinese, whose whole language is said to be made up of such 
characters as do represent things and notions independent on the 
sound of words; and if therefore differently spoken by those 
who differ not in the writing of it (like as what, in figures, we 
write, 1, 2, 3, for one, two, three, a Frenchman, for example, 
reads un, deux, trois,) but, in part, also amongst ourselves, as in 
the numeral figures now mentioned, and many other characters 
of weights and metals used indifferently by divers nations to 
signify the same conceptions, though expressed by a different 
sound of words; and more frequently in the practice of spe- 
cious arithmetic, and operations of algebra, expressed in such, 
symbols, as so little need the intervention of words to make 
known their meaning, that when different persons come to ex- 
press, in words, the sense of those characters, they will as little 
agree upon the same words, though all express the same sense, 
as two translators of one and the same book into another lan- 
guage. 

* And though I will not dispute the practical possibility of in- 
troducing an universal character, in which all nations, though 
of different speech, shall express their common conceptions ; 
yet, that some two or three (or more) persons may, by consent, 
agree upon such characters, whereby to express each to other 
their sense in writing, without attending the sound of words, is 
so far from an impossibility, that it must needs be allowed to be 
very feasible, if not facile. And if it may be done by new-in- 
vented characters, why not as well by those already in use ! 
Which though to those that know their common use, they may 
signify sounds ; yet to those that know it not, or do not attend 
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it, may be as immediately applyed to signify things or notions, 
as if they signified nothing else: and consequently, so long as 
it is purely arbitrary, by what character to express such a thing 
or notion, we may as well make use of that character or collec- 
tion of letters to express the thing to the eyes of him that is 
deaf, by which others express the sound or name of it to those 
that hear. So that, indeed, that shall be to him a real charac- 
ter, which expresseth to another a vocal sound, but signifieth 
to both the same conception, which is, to understand the lan- 
guage. 

‘* These were the fundamental grounds of possibility in nature ; 
to which I added the following considerations, which made me 
think it morally possible, that is, not impossible to succeed in 
practice. I considered from how few and despicable principles 
the whole body of Geometry, by continual consequence, is in- 
forced ; and if so fair a pile and curious structure may be raised, 
and stand fast upon so small a bottom, I could not think it in- 
credible, that we might attain some considerable success in this 
design, how little soever we had at first to begin upon, and, 
from those little actions and gestures, which have a kind of 
natural significancy, we might, if well managed, proceed grad- 
ually to the explication of a complete language, and withal, 
direct to those curiosities of motion and posture in the organs 
of speech, requisite to the formation of a sound desired, and so 
to effect both parts of what we intend. I was further encour- 
aged by the consideration of the person, who was very ingenious 
and apprehensive, and so far, at least, a mathematician, as to 
draw pictures, whereby he was already accustomed to observe 
and imitate those little niceties in a face, without which it is 
not possible to draw a picture well. I shall add this also, that 
once he could have spoken, though so long ago, that, I think, he 
doth scarce remember it. But having, by accident, when about 
five years of age, lost his hearing, he consequently lost his 
speech also; not all at once, but by degrees, in about half a 
year’s time; which, though it do confirm what I was saying 
but now, how needful it is for the ear to guide the tongue in 
speaking, (since that habit of speaking, which was attained by 
hearing, was also lost with it,) and might therefore discourage 
the undertaking; yet I was thereby very much secured, that 
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his want of speech was but a consequent of his want of hearing, 
and did not proceed originally from an indisposition in the or- 
gans of speech to form those sounds. 

“ But though I did believe it possible for him to learn so to 
speak as to be understood ; yet I could not promise myself, that 
he should speak so accurately, but that a critical ear might 
easily discern some failures or little differences from the ordi- 
nary tone or pronunciation of other men ; because the neglect 
of it in his younger years, when the organs of speech, being yet 
tender, were more pliable, might now render them less capable 
of that accurateness which those of children attain unto, whereof 
we have daily experience ; it being found very difficult, if not 
impossible, to teach a foreigner, well in years, the accurate 
pronouncing of that sound or langnage, which in his tender 
years he had not learned. Besides, the ear being so necessary 
to guide and correct the tongue, it is not reasonable to be ex- 
pected, that he who cannot hear, though he may know how to 
speak truly, should yet perform it so accurately, as if he had 
the advantage of his ear also. 

*‘ Nor could I promise, nor indeed hope, that how accurately 
soever he might learn to speak, he should be able to make so 
great use of it as others do: for since that he cannot hear what 
others say to him, as well as express his own thoughts to them, 
he cannot make such use of it in discourse as others may. And 
though it may be thought possible that he may in time discern, 
by tbe motion of the lips visible to the eye, what is said to him, 
yet this cannot be expected till at least he be so perfectly mas- 
ter of the language, as that by a few letters known, he may be 
able to supply the rest of the word, and by a few words, the rest 
of the sentence, or at least the sense of it, by a probable conjec- 
ture, (as when we decipher letters written in cipher ;) for, that 
the eye can actually discern all the varieties of motion in the 
organs of speech, and see what sounds are made by those mo- 
tions, (of which many are inward, and are not exposed to the 
eye at all,) is not imaginable. But as to the other part of our 
design, I see no reason at all to doubt, but that he might attain 
a language, and the elegancy of it as perfectly as those that 
hear. 

“The way I have taken towards this design, is in general suf- 
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ficiently intimated already: As to that of speech, I must first, 
by the most significant signs I can, make him to understand in 
what posture and motion I would have him apply his tongue, 
lips, and other organs of speech, to the forming of such a sound 
as I direct ; which, if he hit right, I confirm him im it; if he 
miss, I signify to him in what he differed from my direction, and 
to what circumstances he must attend to mend it. And for this 
work I was so far prepared before hand, that I had heretofore, 
upon another occasion, (in my ‘Treatise de Loquela, prefixed to 
my Grammar for the English Tongue,) considered very exactly, 
(what few attended to,) the accurate formation of all sounds in 
speaking, (at least as to our own language, and those I knew,) 
without which it were in vain to set upon this task. As to that 
of teaching him the language, I begin with that little stock o¢ 
such actions and gestures as have a kind of natural significancy ; 
and from them, or some few signs which himself had before 
taken up, to express his thoughts, as well as he could, proceed 
to teach him what I mean by somewhat else ; and so, by steps, 
to more and more: and this, so far as I well can, in such method 
as that what he knows already may be a step to what he next 
is to learn. 

**He hath been already with me somewhat more than two 
months, and the success is more than I did expect. There is 
hardly any word which (with deliberation) he cannot speak ; 
and he hath already learned a considerable part of English 
words of most frequent use ; so that I may say the greatest 
difficulty of both parts of the undertaking is almost over ; what 
remains is little more than the work of time and exercise.” 


[The following paragraph is added by another person, but the name of the 
writer is not given.—Ep1Tor.] 

“The person to whom the foregoing discourse doth refer, is 
Mr. Daniel Whaley, son of Mr. Whaley, late of Northampton, 
and mayor of that town. He was present at the meeting of the 
Royal Society, May 21, 1662, and did there, to their great sat- 
isfaction, pronounce distinctly enough such words as by the 
company were proposed to him; and though not altogether 
with the usual tone or accent, yet so as easily to be understood. 
About the same time also (his majesty having heard of it, and 
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being willing to see him,) he did the like several times at 
Whitehall, in the presence of his majesty, his highness, prince 
Rupert, and divers others of the nobility. In the space of a 
year, which was the whole time of his stay with Dr. Wallis, he 
had read over a great part of the English Bible, and had at- 
tained so much skill as to express himself intelligibly in ordi- 
nary affairs ; to understand letters written to him, and to write 
answers to them, though not elegantly, yet so as to be under- 
stood: and in the presence of many foreigners, (who out of 
curiosity have come to see him,) hath oftentimes not only read 
English and Latin to them, but pronounced the most difficult 
words of their language, (even Polish itself,) which they could 
propose to him. 

“The said doctor hath since done the like for Mr. Alexander 
Popham, (a young gentleman of a very good family, and a fair 
estate,) who did from his birth want his hearing.” 


PROPOSED INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH AN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as follows :— 

Sec. 1. That an Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb is hereby 
authorized and established near the town of Fulton, in the county of Callaway, 
and that forty acres of land, a portion of the farm donated to the State of Mis- 
souri by virtue of *‘ An Act to establish an Asylum for the Insane,” approved 
16th February, 1847, including the dwelling-house and other buildings, situated 
on the south side of the road leading from Fulton to Portland, in said county, 
be and the same is hereby set apart and appropriated for the purposes aforesaid. 

Sec, 2. That William H. Bailey, James K. Shelley, Alfred A, Ryley, James S, 
Henderson, and Charles H. Hardin, are hereby constituted commissioners to 
superintend the management and control of said Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb; whose duty it shall be to contract with and employ a suitable superin. 
tendent and teacher, one qualified to impart instruction to mutes, 

Sec. 3. Upon satisfactory evidence to any county court in this State, that 
there is a deaf and dumb person or persons, between the ages of ten and thirty 
years, residing in said county, and if in the opinion of said court, they are the 
proper subjects of the charity of the State, said court may cause the clerk 
thereof, to certify that fact, together with the name and age of such deaf and 
dumb person, to the commissioners, 

Szc. 4, The commissioners are hereby authorized upon the receipt of such 
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certificate and the application of such parent or guardian of any deaf and dumb 
person, to certify that fact to the auditor of public accounts, which certificate 
shall entitle the said deaf and dumb person to the sum of eighty dollars for each 
year said deaf and dumb person may remain in the Asylum, which sum shall 
be paid to the commissioners quarterly on the first day of January, April, July 
and October, and the auditor of public accounts is hereby directed and required 
to draw his warrant in favor of the commissioners on the treasurer accordingly, 
and the commissioners shall pay over to the superintendent, by them employed, 
the amount of each warrant, by them received, which amount shall be in full 
satisfaction of all charges for board and tuition for the quarter for which the 
same was drawn. 

Sxc. 5. It shall be the duty of said superintendent to furnish suitable and prop- 
er boarding as well as proper tuition for all the deaf and dumb that may be 
certified as above provided, and who shall make application for admission as 
pupils in said Asylum, for the amount above specified ; but said superintendent 
may receive into said Asylum other deaf and dumb persons as pupils, than such 
as may be certified as poor persons, as above provided, subject to such rules 
and regulations as the commissioners may prescribe. 

Src. 6. No one of the beneficiaries, provided for in this act, shall be entitled 
to draw from the State treasury more than the sum of two hundred and forty 
dollars. 

Sec. 7. The commissioners shall give bonds to the State of Missouri, with 
good and sufficient security, for the faithful performance of the duties of their 
office, in the sum of five thousand dollars, which bond and the sufficiency 
thereof, shall be judged of by the secretary of state, and by him be filed in his 
office. 

Sec. 8. Two of the commissioners herein appointed shall hold their office for 
the term of two years, and the other three for the term of four years, to be de- 
termined by lot at their first meeting, the result of which shall be by said com- 
missioners filed in the office of the secretary of state, and their successors shall 
be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
and shall hold their office for the term of four years, and until their successors 
are appointed and qualified; and all vacancies may be filled by appointment 
by the governor for all unexpired terms, and all such appointees shall reside 
convenient to the Asylum. 

Sec. 9. The superintendent to be appointed as above provided for in this 
act, to have the use and occupancy of the forty acres of ground and improve- 
ments thereupon situated, and mentioned in section one of this act, subject to 
the regulations of the commissioners. 

Sec. 10. So much of the act of the 16th February, 1847, and of the act 
amendatory of the same, approved March 12th, 1849, as provides for appropria- 
tions for the education of deaf and dumb persons, be, and the same is hereby 
repealed, except as to persons now at the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, who shall be entitled to receive eighty dollars per year. 

Sec. 11. The commissioners are hereby authorized and required to cause an 
accurate survey of the ground and improvements, set apart by this act for the 
purposes aforesaid, to be made and a copy of the same to be filed in the office 
of the secretary of state, and recorded in‘ the recorder’s office for Callaway 
county. 
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Sec. 12, The commissioners shall make an annual report, which shall bear 
date the 3lst day of December in each year, to the auditor of public accounts, 
showing the exact receipts and expenditures for the year ending at the date of 
their report, which expenditures shall be shown by proper vouchers. 

Sec. 13. This act to be in force from and after its passage. 


An act providing for the establishment of a similar institution in the State of 
Michigan, was passed ata recent session of the Legislature of that State. The 
prime mover in the matter was a deaf mute, a graduate, we believe, of the 
American Asylum at Hartford. 

The Tennessee State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, which has been sus- 
pended for the last two years, in order to complete their edifice, is about to be 
opened during the present season for the admission of pupils. The directors 
are now considering the appointment of a successor to the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Intyre, late principal, who resigned two years since, when the school was 
closed. 


Thirty years ago Missouri was one of the territories of the 
United States, with a few settlements on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri ; most of its soil uncultivated and cov- 
ered with the primitive forests, the home of the Indian and the 
buffalo. St. Louis was then a small trading post, where the 
hunter disposed of his furs, obtaining in return the outfit to en- 
able him to renew his adventurous and perilous expeditions. 
Missouri is still the border State of the Union. Beyond its 
western limits rise the Rocky Mountains with immense prairies 
lying between, uninhabited save by hordes of savages, bands of 
hunters, and innumerable herds of buffaloes. But Missouri is now 
one of the sovereign States of the Union, in population, wealth, 
and influence, rapidly rising to the first rank among her sister 
States; and St. Louis, its commercial capital, has already 
taken its position with the largest cities on the continent. 

It is gratifying to find that in the great business activity, which 
must have created and accompanied this wonderful prosperity, 
the people of Missouri have not forgotten to cultivate the char- 
ities of life. Their ear is open to the cry of distress, and their 
hand ready to supply the wants of the unfortunate. 

This has been styled a mercenary age, and if by that is meant 
that the efforts of individuals, and the diplomacy of statesmen, 
all look to the accumulation and increase of private and na- 
tional wealth, the age is most certainly in a higher degree 
than any other, mercenary, nor need we blush to own the title. 
Nay, we have very good reason to glory in the peculiarity, for 
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with wealth properly acquired, grows philanthropy, both in in- 
dividuals and states. There never was so much available 
wealth in the world as now, and never before were the claims of 
misfortune and ignorance so generally acknowledged and so 
liberally discharged. We think we could show in a proper 
place, and at the right time, that the charitable institutions of 
America and Europe were generally founded in a time of com- 
mercial prosperity ; and that the richest states have been 
foremost in the cause of humanity. But it is not the object of 
this paper to discuss the circumstances in which the kindly 
feelings of an individual or a people most flourish. 

Certain it is that enlarged ability brings heavier obligations ; 
and we are happy to be able to record two more instances of 
the design of American states to assume these obligations. For 
it is a gratifying proof of the rapid growth of that part of the 
country in wealth, civilization and religion. 

But philanthropy is not always joined to good judgment ; and 
kindness is often foolish even to a proverb. 

There are two features of the Missouri law to which we must 
express our unqualified dissent : that, namely, which limits the 
course of instruction to three years; and that which provides 
for the support and education of the pupils by contract. 
These objectionable features will be found in the fourth and 
sixth sections of the act. 

We object to the first, that it is calculated to defeat the whole 
object of the law. ‘Three years of the most constant and faith- 
ful instruction, by the most competent and experienced teachers, 
with the most patient and unwearied application of the pupil, 
will not suffice to give him an intelligible use of written 
language. 

The common schools of the land provide far better for the 
education of the child possessed of all his faculties, who is con- 
stantly acquiring a knowledge of language by his intercourse 
with others. The laws of the States actually provide free in- 
struction for their hearing and speaking children during a longer 
term of years than this bill offers to the mute. He by his mis- 
fortune is cut off from every source of instruction, except the 
school. Up to the day of his admission therein his mental fac- 
ulties have been but slightly developed; he has but very few, 
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if any, ideas beyond his natural wants and the result of his own 
observation ; and no means of expressing those ideas but a limited 
language of natural signs. With no habits of thought or atten- 
tion, the restraint of the school-room is often irksome, and 
during the first year, he seldom acquires more than a meager 
vocabulary of simple words, with a very few short sentences. 
Yet this progress is more decided and rapid than that of the 
two following years, during which time his field becomes much 
more expanded, and he has it on hand not only to increase his 
stock of words, which is comparatively easy, but also to strug- 
gle with the principles and the almost innumerable idioms of the 
language. So that during the first three years of the course he 
has only laid the foundation, upon which quite three years addi- 
tional instruction is necessary to build a knowledge of the use 
of written language sufficient for the common intercourse of 
life. 

To discharge him from the institution then, at the end of 
three years, would be doing scarcely less injustice to the mute, 
than that which the hearing child would suffer, were he denied 
any further instruction than would suffice to teach him the al- 
phabet. There can be but one opinion on this point held by 
teachers of the deaf and dumb. 

There may be a few individuals, we think we have met one 
or two, who after a very short course in school, have acquired 
a good use of written language. But these persons enjoyed 
peculiar privileges, and were endowed with extraordinary nat- 
ural abilities. Their friends, too, had the time, ability and dis- 
position to assist them in completing the education, only com- 
menced at the Asylum. But these are rare and solitary 
instances. The great majority of mutes, after a much longer 
course than is provided by Missouri, are unable to write with 
any nearer approach to accuracy than is necessary to render 
their thoughts intelligible. 

Whether this result is owing to defects in the system of in- 
struction, or to some other cause aside from the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the case, it is not necessary to the present purpose to 
decide. We may at some future time express our opinion on 
the question. 

It is, nevertheless, a fact, and, though so mortifying to those 
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engaged in the instruction of this unfortunate class of persons, 
we are confident that their concurrent testimony will sustain 
the statement, that the most thorough instruction pursued in 
our own or in foreign institutions during a prolonged course of 
even six years, very rarely enables the mute to write with even 
grammatical exactness, to say nothing of that freedom in the 
use of language which most hearing children acquire at an 
early age. 

This fact we wish most earnestly to press upon the attention 
of those philanthropical men, who are about to establish insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb; and also of all those, who have 
charge of such institutions as are already established. We 
hope that our friends in Missouri, who are just entering on the 
noble work, will give this subject the consideration which its 
importance demands. 

The second feature of this law which meets our decided dis- 
approbation, provides that the State’s appropriation for the 
support and education of its beneficiaries shall be paid into the 
hands of the superintendent, who is to receive as the compensa- 
tion for his own services, the surplus which may remain after 
the necessary expenses of the family, and the salaries of the 
teachers have been defrayed. 

We have never heard that “‘ Dotheboys Hall” was an incor- 
porated institution ; but if it was, we are confident its charter 
contained a similar provision. It used to be the custom in 
many parts of the country, to let to the lowest bidder the privi- 
lege of supporting the town paupers. If motives of economy 
alone influenced the Legislature of Missouri to the passage of 
the above clause, we think some future Legislature of that 
State might with propriety so amend, as to require that the 
office of superintendent be annually offered at public vendue for 
sale to the lowest bidder. But perhaps we wrong that honora- 
ble body ; and their object was not so much to spare the State 
treasury, as to compensate liberally the labors of the super- 
intendent. 

We object to this provision of the law, because it offers to 
the avarice of the superintendent temptations, which few if any, 
even good men, can resist. Such a system necessarily pro- 
duces a family of poorly fed, shabbily clothed children, and a 
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corps of half paid, and therefore incompetent teachers. Hardly 
any provision could more effectually cripple the usefulness of 
an institution than this. In addition to the fact that the services 
of well educated, competent teachers cannot be obtained for 
the salary which will be offered under such a system, suspicions 
will arise, with or without good cause, and accusations be 
made, that the superintendent is making more money than he 
ought out of his stewardship. 

This system of boarding and educating the deaf and dumb 
by contract has been tried by many, if not all the older institu- 
tions, and after a fair trial, has been discarded. The cheapest 
system, as we believe, all interests considered, is for the State 
authorities, or the directors, in the case of private institutions, 
to employ every person connected therewith, at a fixed salary, 
fairly proportioned to the amount of labor performed, and re- 
sponsibility assumed ; and then to make an appropriation suffi- 
cient to accomplish the good aimed at. 

One word of advice to those about to establish new institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, and we have done. There are at 
present quite a number of gentlemen in the country who have 
long been engaged in the work of deaf-mute instruction. Some 
of these have been at the head of institutions, and are thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants which you desire to supply. The 
long experience and established character of these gentlemen, 
plainly designate them as the architects of these new institu- 
tions. When it is possible, it certainly is better to make use of 
the experience of others, rather than through many mistakes 
and mortifying failures, to gain at last the knowledge with 
which we might have started. ‘That numerous and very great 
mistakes should attend the early efforts of men in any depart- 
ment of philanthropy, is not surprising; but that the wisdom 
acquired in this state of pupilage should be discarded by those 
who come after, is not only great folly, but also culpable neglect. 
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ON ATTEMPTED CURES OF DEAFNESS. 


[The following article was written by Charles Baker, of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, and published in the Glasgow Herald of March 
1, 1831. But the facts which it embodies are equally valuable now, for no 
year of our Lord is without its pretenders to a semi-miraculous power of cur- 
ing the totally deaf. A paper on the same subject and reaching the same con- 
clusion, was prepared several years ago, by the Rev. George E. Day, then con- 
nected with the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and published in 
Silliman’s Journal.—Eptror.] 


Nearty two years ago a certain portion of the newspaper 
press teemed with accounts of the miracles wrought by a cer- 
tain doctor on the deaf; and not only on the deaf, but on the 
deaf and dumb; and not only on those who had become deaf 
from accident or disease, but also on those who had been born 
deaf. 

As it is desirable that the credulous portion of the community 
should, at all times and on all subjects, be guarded against the - 
designs of these professors, I propose to examine and to state, 
in the present letter, all that zeal and science and humanity 
have been able to effect for the physical relief of the deaf and 
dumb, in order that a plain wayfaring man may form his own 
judgment as to the benefit he may probably derive from feeing 
an advertising or a be-puffed aurist. 

I am willing to allow that there are cases of partial deafness 
that may be relieved by the simple modes which are known to 
every well educated surgeon ; but my remarks will chiefly refer 
to the attempts to cure total deafness, and are not intended 
to apply to the regular practitioner, but to that class of profes- 
sionals who prey on the unwary, and by their exorbitant de- 
mands and magnificent promises of benefit to be derived, tax 
the pockets of the community, and bring the art of healing 
into disrepute. 

Empirics abound in our country, and are not confined to those 
who profess to cure. A particular preparation is found service- 
able in removing or alleviating a complaint. With no more 
knowledge than this bare fact, some person who hears of it 
and has the same complaint, or who fancies he has it, applies 
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the remedy, without considering—indeed without the means of 
knowing, if he did consider—whether he is in the same circum- 
stances as to habit, temperament, diet, &c., as the individuals 
previously relieved. Should the nostrum be successful, or be 
thought to be successful, (for the patient’s natural constitu- 
tional vigor may have triumphed over the disease) its fame is 
trumpeted forth; should he experience no relief, the applica- 
tion of the intended remedy is soon forgotten. Empiricism, 
in its best sense, is not to be relied upon, nor should an experi- 
menter, known as such, be suffered to enter the field against 
that man whose practice is founded less on his own experience 
than on a knowledge of the parts and offices of the wonderful 
moving and reasoning machine whose irregularities he is called 
upon to repair, and reinstate in their native vigor. Hence the 
danger of universal medicines; the folly of single specifics ; 
hence, too, the misleading tendency of a custom into which 
many reputable medical practitioners have fallen, of appearing 
to countenance empirical preparations by testifying to their 
efficacy. 

Every important organ of the body is liable to a variety of 
disorders ; now what can be thought of a practitioner who pro- 
fesses to cure all the disorders, of only one organ, by a single 
specific? Yet such isa common profession and it is encouraged, 
as the victims to the practice can readily testify. 

The human ear is one of the most delicately formed organs 
of the human frame. It is subject to a great variety of diseases : 
the parts adjacent are also subject to diseases by which this 
organ is affected. Some of these disorders occur before birth, 
some are not developed till after birth, and some supervene on 
other diseases. The principal diseases to which the organ 
itself and the adjacent parts are liable are the following :— 

Malformation of the auricle, or external ear. 

A diminished or an excessive secretion of wax. 

Obliteration of the auditory passage. 

An enlargement of the auditory passage. 

Extraneous matter in the Eustachian tube. 

Closure of the Eustachian tube. 

A gristly consistence of the auditory nerve, 

Disease of the brain, 

Von, IIl. 31 
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Diseases of the throat and glands. 

The auditory passage being loaded with hardened wax. 

The growth of polypi from the lining membrane of the audi- 
tory passage. 

Total deafness, as I have said, follows upon various diseases. 
The records of the various institutions will show that deafness 
follows upon hydrocephalus, brain fever, scarlet fever, measles, 
dentition, convulsions, inflammation of the lungs, colds, small- 
pox, hooping-cough, and other diseases. 

I would therefore ask any rational person to consider, if the 
man who professes the cure of the various diseases of the ear, 
and its parts, by any one remedy, is likely to be successful in 
many cases, the diseases being so distinct, and the causes of 
such diseases so totally different. My experience among the 
deaf and dumb has extended over fifteen years, and during the 
whole of that time I have inquired much into the physical 
means employed to restore hearing. I have heard of some in- 
stances of partial success in cases of acquired deafness; but I 
have heard of but one single instance in which a totally deaf 
person was restored to hearing, and this was at Brussels fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. ‘This case I only know of by report, and 
have never seen it recorded. Hundreds of attempted cures 
have been made known to me ; professional men of high charac- 
ter and attainments have devoted themselves to the subject, 
but in all cases they have ultimately despaired of success, have 
left the practice, and the ground, thus deserted by regular prac- 
titioners, under the impression that nothing satisfactory could 
be achieved, has been most profitably occupied by empirics, 
and ignorant pretenders. 

But although I have not been so fortunate as to meet with 
any cases in which hearing has been restored to the totally 
deaf, I would by no means have it inferred that it is impossible 
or impracticable. I shall state cases of restoration which de- 
serve consideration—all indeed, on which reliance can be 
placed, together with any evidence that can be adduced to war- 
rant such reliance. And in thus fairly stating all that have 
been recorded, I trust it will be considered that there is no wish 
on my part to conceal any fact which offers ground for hope 
that relief may be offered. An article which appeared in Silli- 
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man’s American Journal, in 1836, supplies abundant informa- 
tion on this subject, and from this article I shall extract most 
of my facts. They are all mentioned by Itard: “ Traite des 
maladies de T oreille et de [ Audition.” Paris, 1821. 

Two hundred years ago it was a general opinion that dumb- 
ness was caused by some organic defect in the organs of speech. 
It is now well known that the deaf have the power of produc- 
ing vocal sounds, and indeed of speaking and reading, and that 
these persons are dumb only because they are deaf. When 
this was first ascertained, it was natural that every method 
should be resorted to, that science or medicine offered, to ac- 
complish their restoration to hearing, for possessing this faculty, 
language would soon be acquired, and they would be at once 
restored to the society of their fellow men. 

Many distinguished physicians have in different places, 
directed their skill and science to various modes of curing or 
relieving deafness. Among these, the much lamented Sir 
Astley Cooper and Mr. Cleland, in England ; Drs. Itard and 
Deleau, in France; Hendriskz and Guyot, in Holland; and 
Hymly, in Germany; may be mentioned as having taken ex- 
traordinary pains to ensure success in the means they devised 
and adopted. The first object with these practitoners was to 
endeavor to ascertain the causes of deafness by post mortem 
examinations. Here a difficulty presented itself; and it may 
be imagined that several years must have passed before a suffi- 
cient number of such examinations could take place to war- 
rant any definite conclusions. Dr. Itard, of Paris, perhaps, 
accomplished more on this particular point than any other 
practitioner. His opinion was, that deafness, when so total 
as to occasion dumbness, was invariably the consequence of 
paralysis of the auditcry nerve. Farther observation, however, 
enabled him to discover, in some cases, palpable causes for 
this defect. In two cases he found chalky concretions in the 
cavity of the tympanum; in two others he found fungous 
excrescences. The fifth case presented a mass of gelatinous 
matter which filled the cavity of the tympanum and the audi- 
tory passage. In another who died of malignant fever, the au- 
ditory nerve was of no greater consistence than mucus. 

Itard has recorded in his treatise on the maladies of the 
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ear all the cases of cure previous to the time of himself and 
his contemporaries; these are few, and well worthy of being 
known. Amatus, of Portugal, informs us of a child who 
was dumb till twelve years of age, who, at the end of that time, 
began to talk easily and plainly. He says the cure was owing 
to a seton which was applied to the back of her neck, which 
dried up certain feculent humors with which the head was 
filled. He makes no mention of deafness, but it is impossible 
to attribute her dumbness to any other cause; besides, he re- 
lates this fact in connection with the cure of a case of acquired 
deafness. 

Desgrands Prés, a physician of Grenoble, communicated to 
Lazarus Riviére another case. A wandering beggar arrived 
by night at Pousenac, with his sick deaf and dumb child, who 
was suffering from fever. For several days they were charita- 
bly provided for; at length the father, thinking the child 
would die, abandoned him and left the place. The patient 
was, however cured and on his recovery was employed to take 
care of some sheep. Some years after he received a blow on 
the occiput, which fractured it, but under the care of an able 
surgeon it was healed, and as the cure advanced the sense of 
hearing recovered its functions, the man began to mutter a few 
words, and in time he was able to hear and speak distinctly. 
This power he retained to the end of his life. 

The third case recorded by Itard is more generally known ; 
it is of a young man who had been born deaf and dumb, the 
son of a laborer at Chartres. At the age of twenty-four he sud- 
denly began to speak to the great astonishment of all who knew 
him. It was ascertained from him that three or four months 
previous he had heard the sound of bells to his great surprise, 
for this was to him a new sensation. Subsequently a watery 
discharge had taken place in his left ear, after which he heard 
perfectly with both. For three or four months he listened with- 
out speaking, and he spent this time in repeating to himself the 
words which he heard, and becoming acquainted with words 
and the ideas attached to them. Then, believing himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with language, he broke silence, though his 
speech was for some time imperfect.. 

M. Varroine, a French physician, mentions an instance in 
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which the application of the mova was successful. (‘This is a 
Januginous or cottony substance which is burnt slowly in con- 
tact with the skin, for the purpose of producing cauterization.) 
The patient was a young lady of Malaga who was born deaf, 
and was then twenty years of age. The tongue of the patient 
appeared to M. Varroine a little thicker than usual, and as he 
regarded the case as presenting a simultaneous paralysis of the 
ear and tongue, he applied two moxas—one on the back of the 
neck, and the other under the chin, as near as possible to the 
root of the tongue. Each of the moxas was about the diameter 
of a crown, and produced a considerable inflammation in about 
seven days. ‘There was a large swelling on the anterior part of 
the neck, which extended down to the breasts; it was accom- 
panied with a violent fever of twenty-four hours, and ended in 
a copious perspiration. On the twelfth or fourteenth day the 
scabs fell off, and their loss was followed by considerable sup- 
puration. The operator remarks that at this period the tongue 
was free in its movements, and diminished in thickness. In a 
little more than two months after the application of the moxas 
the young lady began to hear the ringing of bells. Her hear- 
ing continued to improve, and in a short time her deafness was 
completely dissipated. She afterwards began to articulate 
‘words. Dr. Itard remarks on this case, very justly, that the 
operator probably deceived himself as to there being paralysis 
of the tongue, as this never causes total dumbness. The cure 
of the deafness was sufficient to call forth the functions of the 
vocal organs. 

In the year 1786, a botanical physician, as he styled himself, 
named Felix Merle, commenced a course of treatment for 
deafness on all the pupils in the institution for the deaf and 
dumb at Bourdeaux ; the number amounted to twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. His treatment consisted in introducing morn- 
ing and evening, into each ear, a drop of a certain liquid, which 
was kept there by a bit of cotton. This treatment was con- 
tinued for a month, and had no effect but in two instances. 
The first was the case of a boy, eight or nine years of age who 
had become deaf when young, but who yet heard a little with 
one ear. After the treatment had been continued twenty-three 
or twenty-four days, he experienced great pain in both ears, 
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and the introduction of the liquid became insupportable ; some 
days after, a purulent discharge took place from both ears, the 
child began to hear more distinctly, and though not perfectly, 
he learned to speak, and to make use of language, which power 
he has since retained, though he has never heard nor spoken so 
well as other persons. 

The second case in which the treatment of Merle was suc- 
cessful, was of a girl sixteen years of age, who was born with 
the sense of hearing quite perfect, and who began to talk at 
fifteen or sixteen months old. This child caught cold, from 
being placed on the grass in a vineyard where her mother was 
employed. She experienced similar sensations on the applica- 
tion of the liquid to those of the boy already spoken of, and at 
about the same time after the treatment had commenced. On 
the twenty-eighth day she felt an inclination to sneeze, which 
was followed by a copious discharge of purulent matter from 
both ears. Soon after, perfect hearing was re-established, and 
she learned to speak rapidly. 

These are all the well authenticated instances of the cure of 
deafness previous to more recent efforts. Of the six cases, one 
was spontaneous, and five were produced by extreme irritation 
of certain parts. 

The two extraordinary cures effected at Bourdeaux attracted 
the attention of Itard, and he endeavored to ascertain the com- 
position of the liquid employed. The professor refused to dis- 
close the secret. He however sent Itard a small quantity 
which was tried on three deaf and dumb persons without any 
result. He offered to purchase the secret, hut was refused, on 
the ground that the government only could afford a sufficient 
recompense. On the death of the inventor however, his wife 
communicated the remedy to Dr. Itard, which is here given :— 


R. Pulverized Asarabacca, - - - - two drams. 
Rose leaves, - - - - - - - one pinch. 
Horse radish, - - - one dram. 
Parsley pert, - - . - - - - one pinch. 
White wine, - - - eight ounces. 
Boil to one-half, strain, and add sea salt, two drams. 


Several of these ingredients had at that time a reputation 
of utility in cases of deafness, and the liquid was tried on all 
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the pupils in the Paris Institution who had lost the power of 
hearing ininfancy. The hopes that had been formed were, how- 
ever, wholly frustrated, since none of the effects which had 
followed the treatment at Bourdeaux took place. Subsequently 
it was employed in a number of other cases, but with the same 
lack of success, with one slight exception. 

M. Itard applied the moxa to nine or ten pupils in the insti- 
tution at Paris. He states that several of the pupils in that 
institution had formerly been subjected to the same treatment 
but in all cases without success. He then employed the actual 
cautery, a remedy similar to the moxa, and it was attended 
with better results. ‘The patient was a child of four and a half 
years, with a good constitution, and in perfect health, but quite 
destitute of hearing and speech. The cautery was applied on 
each of the mastoid processes, with an iron heated white; it 
was followed by abundant suppuration, and an eruption of pur- 
ulent matter. Signs of hearing were shortly afterwards ob- 
served, and as this power increased the child began to repeat a 
few words, though it was necessary to pronounce them with a 
very elevated voice. Eighteen months after, the child pro- 
nounced words with tolerable distinctness, but his deafness 
was not wholly removed. The result of this treatment was 
enough to inspire hope, and it was employed in three other cases 
of congenital deafness, but without the slightest success. 

M. Itard still persevered in spite of continued failures; he 
employed a new experiment in his next case; a child of three 
or four years old, whose deafness was attributed to convulsions 
at the time of dentition. This new treatment consisted chiefly 
in the application of blisters. It was successful, but in forty 
other cases in which it was afterwards employed, no similar 
success followed. 

The next course of experiments to which the deaf were sub- 
mitted, on the failure of the stimulating means which have 
been detailed, had for their object the removal of those material 
causes in the ear which prevent or obstruct the admission or 
circulation of sound. The two principal operations to effect 
this were perforation of the tympanum, and injection of the Eus- 
tachian tube. If this tube be obstructed so that no air can pass 
through it into the tympanum, or if the tympanum itself be 
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filled with mucus or any other material substance, or if its 
membrane become ossified, or so thick that it cannot communi- 
cate the vibrations of sound, the hearing will inevitably be de- 
stroyed: such accidents often occur, and are a frequent source 
of total deafness. 

Sir Astley Cooper, in the year 1800, performed the operation 
of perforating the tympanum on many deaf persons. His suc- 
cess for a time appeared promising, and the same operation was 
immediately practised in France and Germany. Not only sim- 
ple perforation of the tympanum, but a removal of a portion of 
the membrane, with an instrument shaped like a punch, was 
practised in some instances, but no efforts could prevent the 
aperture from closing and becoming healed. Hymly, a Ger- 
man physician, performed this operation four times on one indi- 
vidual without being able to preserve the opening. Itard en- 
deavored to modify this system of practice, and certainly im- 
proved it, but he acknowledges that his success was completely 
temporary, and he renounced this operation as a method of cure. 
It was, however, taken up by M. Deleau; he contrived an in- 
strument of more complicated structure than any that had been 
hitherto employed, which would render impossible the obliter- 
ation of the aperture; and he published in 1822a memoir on 
the results of twenty-five of his experiments. A reviewer of 
the pamphlet says, “‘ In reading this essay, it is difficult to avoid 
the conviction, notwithstanding the constant effort he makes to 
show the remarkable success he has met with, that even if 
truly related, it is scarcely worth mentioning. In some cases, 
to his great disappointment, the aperture closes; in others, a 
promising subject, when just about to demonstrate the complete 
success of his operation, is afflicted with a cold, or some form 
of disease, and again plunge into his original state of deafness ; 
sometimes the parents are perverse enough to deny that the 
hearing of their children is improved, and sometimes the chil- 
dren hear well enough, but utterly refuse to talk! To judge 
from the cases before us, he seems to have succeeded in every 
thing except restoring his patients to the full and permanent use 
of the sense of hearing. In this it is perfectly evident that he 
met with no success. He has not recorded a single instance in © 
which a patient was so far restored to hearing as actually to 
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have acquired the use of language.” He has abandoned the 
use of his instrument, and in his latter writings scarcely makes 
mention of the operation, which is conclusive as to his opinion 
respecting it. 

At the institution at Groningen, in Holland, the operation 
was performed on eighty-one individuals. Of these only seven- 
teen had their hearing in the least improved, and of these 
fourteen relapsed into their original state of deafness in less 
than nine months. The remaining three preserved theirs, but 
not to such an extent as to be of any use to them in the acqui- 
sition of language. 

All late writers on deafness unite in condemning the perfora- 
tion of the membrane of the tympanum ; among these may be 
mentioned Dr, Wright, the author of one of the most practical 
works on deafness that has yet appeared, Professor Dubois, M. 
Richerand, M. Saissy, M. Berjaud, and M. Itard. A new 
mode of operation was devised by Itard with some promise of 
success. Having found in two mutes, who had died within a 
few months of each other, chalky concretions in one, and 
mucous concretion in the other, obstructing the internal ear, he 
injected the cavity of the tympanum, through the membrane, to 
expel the concretions through the Eustachian tube. The first 
deaf and dumb boy on whom he operated was of that small 
number who owe their defect to this cause: he was twelve years 
of age, and deaf from birth. His power of hearing was estab- 
lished, and had he lived, he would probably have acquired the 
use of speech; but he was attacked with a disease which baf- 
fled skill, and died in a few months after the operation. itard 
was encouraged to repeat his experiment on twelve other deaf 
mutes, but no further evidence of its utility appeared, and he 
abandoned it in despair. 

Attention was next directed to the injection of the Eusta- 
chian tube, in order to allow of a free admission of air into the 
cavity of thetympanum. ‘This injection was performed through 
the mouth, the instrument being applied to the extremity of the 
passage to be injected. The idea was abandoned for some time, 
from a distrust of its efficacy, though in one case it had been 
found useful. An English surgeon, Mr. Cleland, suggested an 
improvement in the instrument, and that it should be directed 
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by the Eustachian tube through the nose. The operation was 
performed by a great number of individuals both here and 
abroad, but it was considered to have demonstrated nothing 
more than the practicability of injecting the Eustachian tube. 
Deleau undertook a new series of experiments, and satisfied 
himself, but only himself, that the deaf might be made to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. The case on which he claims his 
greatest credit is the well-known one of Claude Honoré Trézel. 
The details of this case form the subject of one of Deleau’s 
pamphlets ; it is enough perhaps to say that at the end of six 
years after the operation, he “ had learned to talk and to read 
juvenile books.” Itard and Berjaud are of opinion, and in this 
opinion all intelligent persons of experience among the deaf and 
dumb coincide, that this alleged cure was simply a successful 
instance of instruction in artificial articulation. ‘The hearing 
might have been slightly improved, and this would facilitate the 
acquisition of speech. Dr. Itard was employed by the Paris 
institution, in consequence of the partial success of Deleau, to 
report on the various remedies employed in the physical treat- 
ment of the deaf, and in consequence of his report it was de- 
cided that a certain number of the pupils should be subjected to 
medical treatment. He made a thorough experiment on the 
utility of injecting the Eustachian tube, and performed the ope- 
ration in one hundred and twenty cases, the results of which 
were, to use his own language, “just nothing, with regard to 
hearing, in the great majority of the mutes, and in the rest, 
temporary and of little advantage.” 

It is now universally believed among those who have given 
the most impartial and disinterested attention to the subject, 
that there is nothing sufficiently encouraging in al) that has 
been done to warrant the conclusion that deafness can be re- 
moved, though it may be alleviated in some cases, in a slight 
degree ; and that the very few instances of its removal must 
be regarded as isolated exceptions which do not destroy the 
general principle. 

Such have heen the efforts of the skilful and the scientific to 
remove deafness, and so little the success by which they have 
been attended. Enough, however, has been done to show that 
it is difficult, and generally impossible, to discover the cause of 
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the deafness ; and that when it has been discovered in a few in- 
stances, the most various modes of treatment have failed in im- 
parting hearing: and enough to lead any one to the very rea- 
sonable conclusion that the man who professes to restore the 
deaf and dumb to hearing and speech is merely a pretender ; 
and that if he professes to do this by any single mode of treat- 
ment, he should be driven from respectable and informed society 
with the stigma of impostor attached to his name. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Reading on the Lips.—President Dwight, in his Travels in 
New England and New York, (Vol. III. p. 413,) describes an 
interview which he had with a deaf man, in the following 
words. 


‘* While at Saratoga, in the summer of 1807, I had an interesting oppor- 
tunity of witnessing to what a surprising degree the acuteness of one sense 
may be increased by the loss of another. A respectable farmer of that place, 
whom curiosity prompted me to visit, although entirely deaf, possessed the 
faculty of conversing so readily and correctly with others, by watching the mo- 
tions of their lips, that scarce a suspicion of his deafness would be entertained 
by one unacquainted with the fact. I conversed with him some time without 
difficulty, often speaking in the lowest whisper, and standing at a considera- 
ble distance, as trial of his skill. He informed me that his deafness arose from 
a hurt which he received that terminated in a fever of some continuance. 
After his recovery, being one day before a looking-glass, and accidentally speak- 
ing, his eye was arrested by the motion of his lips; and the thought struck him 
that he might, by observing these motions in himself and others, enjoy once 
more the pleasure of conversation. He immediately began the experiment, 
first learning the articulation of letters and words of one syllable, and then pro- 
ceeding to those of more difficult pronunciation. After two years’ laborious at- 
tention to the subject, he at length succeeded. When I saw him, his utterance 
was clear and distinct, and his accentuation generally correct. This latter cir- 
cumstance is somewhat remarkable, as he had not heard any sound for four- 
teen years. The name of this person, unless my memory deceives me, was 
Samuel Waterbury. This recital will not be altogether useless, should it but 
prove the means of encouraging any who are deaf to attempt the acquisition of 
an art, which can, in a good degree, restore to them one of the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of life.” 
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That a deaf person should be able, from the mere motion of 
the lips, to understand what is spoken to him, almost as readily 
as if his sense of hearing were perfect, is sufficiently wonderful 
to those who have not become familiar with cases of the kind. 
We well remember the half incredulity with which we first 
listened to the assertion that deaf persons sometimes possess 
this power. But nothing is more common in our schools for 
the deaf and dumb, than to find pupils who, not having heard 
any sound for years, are nevertheless able, with comparative 
ease and readiness, to understand whatever is said to them upon 
common subjects, by merely watching the motions of the 
speaker’s lips. ‘This power is one of great value to the pos- 
sessor, and we esteem it the duty of every teacher of the deaf 
and dumb to exercise his pupils in this way, if there are any 
among them who give promise of becoming even moderately 
expert in lip reading. 


George Dalgarno.—The following short notice of the origi- 
nal but neglected author is in Anthony-a-Wood’s Athene Ozxo- 
nienses, Vol. I1.p. 506. ‘The reader may be pleased to know, 
that one George Dalgarno, a Scot, wrote a book entitled ‘ Ars 
Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Philoso- 
phica,’ London, 1661. ‘This book, before it went to press, the 
author communicated to Dr. Wilkins, who from thence taking 
a hint of greater matter, carried it on, and brought it up to 
that which you see extant. This Dalgarno was born at Old 
Aberdeen, and bred in the university of New Aberdeen ; taught 
a private grammar-school with good success for about thirty 
years together in the parishes of St. Michael and St. Mary 
Magdalen in Oxford; wrote also ‘ Didascalocophus, or the 
Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor ;’ and dying of a fever on the 
28th of August, 1687, aged sixty, or more, was buried in the 
north body of the church of St. Mary Magdalen.” According 
to the above account, Dalgarno was born in or before the year 
1627, and he must have been reading at Oxford in the year 
1657 ; whether previous to that time, it does not appear, but it 
may not be erroneous to conclude that he went to Oxford to 
avail himself of the advantages of that seat of learning. Per- 
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haps he lived there in the twofold capacity of student and 
teacher ; Anthony Wood’s work professes only to give a histo- 
ry of all the writers and bishops who have had their education 
in the famous university of Oxford, &c. From the works 
which Dalgarno left behind him, it may be concluded that he 
was a man of original talent, and of great acquirements; his 
speculations concerning a universal language, a favorite subject 
with the learned. men of his time, undoubtedly preceded those 
of Bishop Wilkins, at that time dean of Ripon, and he received 
the testimony of Dr. Seth Ward, the bishop of Salisbury, Dr. 
John Wallis, and others,* that he had discovered a secret 
‘which by the learned men of former ages had been reckoned 
among the desiderata of learning.’ We have carefully sought 
for some acknowledgment of the merits of Dalgarno in the 
‘Essay towards a Real Character’ of Bishop Wilkins, but the 
name of this obscure man is not once mentioned, though assis- 
tance from others is noticed, among whom the name of Dr. 
Ward appears. Wilkins’ work was published in 1668. Its ap- 
pearance had been delayed for two years in consequence of the 
whole impression, when nearly printed, with the exception of 
two copies, having been destroyed in the great fire of London. 
Allowing for this delay, Dalgarno’s work had the priority by 
several years, and Dr. Wilkins had the advantage of seeing it 
‘before it went to press.’ This treatise, ‘ Ars Signorum,’ &c., 
exhibits a classification of ideas, and a series of arbitrary signs 
or characters adopted to the classification, so as to represent 
each idea by a specific character, without reference to any lan- 
guage of words. All those persons who are acquainted with 
the Essay of Wilkins will see the germ of it in this design of 
Dalgarno’s. The Didascalocophus develops views on the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, both comprehensive and _ prac- 
tical. It is a truly philosophical guide, by which the writer 
shows how capable the deaf and dumb are of understanding 
and applying a written language, and of their capacity to speak 
and to understand the speech of other persons. He shows that 
the art of teaching this class of persons requires the exercise of 


See preface to Didascalocophus. 


* Bishop Wilkins among them. 
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common sense, perseverance, and ordinary patience, under a 
teacher fertile in expedients, and one who is able to turn even 
disadvantage and difficulty to agood account. How rational is 
the following : ‘When your scholar is got over this difficulty of 
knowing and writing his letters, then imitate the way of the 
nursery. Let utile and jucundum, variety and necessity, invite 
and spur him on; specially if he be young, or of a lache 
(trifling) temper. You must not be toc grammatical in teach- 
ing, till you find his capacity will bear it; he must not be dealt 
with as school boys, who are often punished for not learning 
what is above their capacity, It is enough for him to under- 
stand the word or sentence proposed, without parsing every 
word or syllable; for this is all the use of language that not 
only children, but even people of age that are illiterate have.’ 
(Didascalocophus, p. 53.) Much might be extracted from this 
little treatise to show how correct were Dalgarno’s ideas on 
general instruction, as well as how accurately he had employed 
his thoughts on the teaching of the deaf. His style is quaint 
and pedantic, and rather abounds with long and technological 
words, which serve to exhibit the learning of the anthor more 
than to increase the perspicuity of his work. But this must 
be excused ; it was the garb which learning assumed in his day. 
In the article DacryLotoey a representation of Dalgarno’s hand- 
alphabet is given. It is a gratification to find that his works 
are likely to be preserved, as they have been privately reprinted 
by Lord Cockburn and Mr. Thomas Maitland, and presented to 
the Maitland Club of Glasgow. Mr. Dugald Stewart has on 
more than one occasion paid a tribute of respect to Dalgarno ; 
he mentions him in a note annexed to the first volume of the 
‘Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ as the author of a very in- 
genious tract entitled ‘Ars Signorum ;’ and in his account of 
James Mitchell, a boy born blind, and deaf and dumb, he says, 
‘I feel myself called on to lay hold of the only opportunity that 
may occur to me, of rescuing from oblivion the name of a Scot- 
tish writer whose merits have been strangely overlooked both 
by his contemporaries and by his successors. The person I 
allude to is George Dalgarno, who, more than a hundred and 
thirty years ago, was led by his own sagacity to adopt, a priori, 
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the same general conclusions concerning the education of the 
dumb, of which the experimental discovery and the happy ap- 
plication, have, in our times, reflected such merited lustre on 
the name of Sicard.’—Penny Cyclopedia, 


Thomas Braidwood.—Thomas Braidwood is known as one 
of the early teachers of the deaf and dumb in this island. He 
began this useful career at Edinburgh in 1760. No authentic 
record of the methods which he pursued has been made known, 
unless a work published by the late Dr. Watson, formerly the 
master of the London Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, may 
be so considered. Dr. Watson, as an assistant to Mr. Braid- 
wood, acquired his mode of tuition, and says, speaking of 
Braidwood, ‘His method was founded upon the same princi- 
ples; and his indefatigable industry and great success would 
claim from me respectful notice, even if I could forget the ties 
of blood and of friendship.’ (Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Introduction, p. xiii. London, 1809.) A work entitled Vox 
Oculis Subjecta, published at London in 1783, the production 
of an American gentleman, whose son was educated by Braid- 
wood, professes to give ‘a particular account of the academy 
of Messrs. Braidwood, of Edingburgh,’ but it throws no light 
upon the system of instruction pursued by those gentlemen. 
‘It is chiefly valuable for its copious extracts from the writings 
of Bulwer, Holder, Amman, Wallis, and Lord Monboddo, who 
had all considered the subject of speech with philosophical at- 
tention, and in relation to those persons who are born deaf, or 
who become go at an early age, and who consequently labor 
under the deprivation of speech. There was doubtless much 
merit in the mechdnical methods used by Braidwood and his 
son to produce in their pupils an artificial articulation, and in 
the persevering application of principles which had been pre- 
viously ascertained. Braidwood succeeded in attracting the 
notice of many eminent persons. He is spoken of with praise 
by Arnot (History of Edinburgh)—Dr. Johnson (Tour to the 
Hebrides)—Lord Monboddo (Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage)—Pennant (Tour through Scotland)—and John Herries 
(Elements of Speech.) In addition to these, Lord Morton, 
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president of the Royal Society, Lord Hailes, Dr. Robertson, 
Sir John Pringle, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Hunter, and others attended 
the public examinations of his pupils, and attested their prog- 
ress. After having resided some years at Edinburgh, Braid- 
wood removed his establishment to Hackney, near London, 
where he continued to instruct the deaf and dumb and to re- 
lieve impediments in the speech, till his death in 1806. 

Penny Cyclopedia. 
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